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{[Orrictat Notice. | 
Western Gas Association. 
oS 
Secretary's Orrice, Quincy, Inu., March 25, 1887. 

As previously announced in these columns, the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the Western Gas Association will be held at St. Louis, Mo., on the 11th, 
12th and 13th days of May. The rates at the Southern, fixed upon as the 
headquarters of the Association, will be $3 and $3.50 per day, 

It is the especial desire of our President and Executive Board, as well as 
our members, not to mention the Secretary, that this coming meeting, which 
will be our decennial, shall surpass in every way any of its predecessors, It 
is fitting that this should be the case, for it must not be forgotten that to St. 
Louis belongs the honor of giving birth to the Western Gas Association, an 
Association ranking the second of its kind in size and importancein America, 
Let those of our older members who are fond of indulging in retrospect, look 
back, through the years that huve flown, to the initial meeting of our Asso- 
ciation, held in the office of the St. Louis Gas Light Company, on the 19th 
day of September, 1878. At that sparsely attended gathering were present 
the following executive officials of gas companies: J. O. King, who may 
justly be entitled the Father of the Western Gas Association; Lee A. Hall, 
Wm. Wallace, Wm. Dunbar, Geo. B. Burns, Ed. J. King, C. A. Lockwood, 
J. W. Butman, L. C. Jennings, T. G. Lansden, Chas. Erskine, Z. E. Powell, 
John Atkinson, J. C. Zabriskie, the irrepressible Moran from the wilds of 
Joliet, and the writer—just sixteen in all— and a hard pull it was to get even that 
number together. We didn’t set the world on fire at that particular meeting, if 
I remember rightly, but nevertheless from that little nucleus of an organ- 
ization has sprung the Western Giant, which proposes to celebrate its ten 
years of vigorous growth and proud manhood in right royal style during the 
fast approaching merry month of May. Let us all unite, from North, South, 
East and West, in rising to the importance of the occasion and make our 
Tenth Annual a ‘‘ boomer.” 

In the admirable address of ex-President Wood to the members of the 
American Gas Light Association, at the Philadelphia meeting, appear some 
remarks so pointed and forceful, and, if followed out, so conducive to the 
best interests of our own Association, that they will well bear careful re- 
perusal, The portion of the address to which I wish to call your particular 
attention will be found on page 264, issue of the Am. Gas Licut JouRNAL 
bearing date of Nov. 2, 1886. 

I wish to call the particular attention of our members to the clause in Mr. 
Wood's address which relates to the appointment, by the Executive Com- 
mittee, of a certain number whose duty it shall be to prepare and present 
essays for our consideration. I may be departing from my proper routine 
of duty in urging this matter at the present time ; but to me it seems of 
such paramount and growing importance that I trust I may be excused for 
dwelling upon the point. No one, unless he has had some experience in 
this field, can have any clear idea of the labor involved, under our present 
method, of securing say eight or ten papers for presentation at ore of our 
annual meetings. It seems at times impossible to obtain even that number; 
while for a two days’ business session We should have at least a dozen essays, 
So far, although I admit that it is early in the day for complete returns, in 
response to upward of ninety requests I have received but two favorable re- 
plies. If anyone has doubts as to the successful working of the plan pro- 
posed by ex-President Wood, let him look at the magnificent array of 
papers announced by Secretary Butterworth in the Journan of March 2d, 
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to be read before the Ohio Gas Light Association, It seems to me that | most substantial reasons for his decided views in the premises ; and it goes 


such proof as this should convince the most skeptical. 

From inquiries already made it is evident that our membership will re- 
ceive material accessions at our St. Louis meeting. Blank forms of applica- 
tion will be mailed to those who desire to join our Association, if they will 
give notice of their intention to the undersigned. 

A. W. Lrrrueton, Secretary. 





THE DAYTON MEETING OF THE OHIO ASSOCIATION. 
cinigaiis 

When those who primarily urged the formation of an association of gas 
engineers for the State of Ohio, and broached the subject to those with 
whom they came in contact in an inquiring scrt of way, some were inclined 
to doubt whether a fair measure of success would attend the project. Know- 
ing full well that the seed must be planted ere the crop can be reaped, the 
sowers proceeded with their task, and the result is a broad field well covered 
with standing grain. Indeed, this lusty growth is little short of surprising, 
and furnishes us with abundant proof that the ‘‘Ohio idea,” no matter what 
direction it takes, can be depended on not to fall by the wayside and be 
trodden under foot. However, the Ohio Association has steadily prospered 
and progressed, and the Dayton meeting of last March shows the important 
part that the Society is likely to play in future in the history of the gas bus- 
iness of this country. Matters discussed at its gatherings are handled from 
a thoroughly independent standpoint. And those who are opposed to a cer- 
tain line of action, even if that divergence would appear to place them in 
direct antagonism to others of their fellows, have no hesitancy in placing 
themselves squarely on the record. 

The Beckel House parlor (selected as the assembly room) on the afternoon 
of March 16 looked as if its capacity were to be thoroughly tested ; and sub- 
sequent developments proved that to be the case. In passing, it may be 
said that the selected spot gave every satisfaction in respect to convenience 
and facility for enabling everyone to hear what was said and read. As in the 
current issue of the JournNaL we give the usual preliminary report of routine 
business, we need only hastily refer to the excellent attendance and the large 
accession made to the membership list, which last reminds us that the names 
of four ‘*tried men, and true,” were added to the roster of honorary mem- 
bership. 

Coming now to the President’s address, its contents were such as we might 
look for from the character of the speaker—sharp and to the point; although 
we did hope that President McMillin would have elaborated more on the 
matter cf electric light. Nevertheless, perhaps the expectation could hardly 
be justified, for, let an engineer be ever so progressive, prudence must 
always be considered as the best possible aid to true progress, and off- 
handed assertions often lead to unpleasant predicaments. While the address 
is well punctuated with salient points, two of its features strike us as excep- 
tioually worthy of comment. In the first place, we are surprised that the 
managers of the gas companies of Ohio should have been so apathetic in the 
matter of the movement for a State Gas Commission. That only 50 per cent. 
of the total number fuund it worth while to reply at all to the inquiries of 
Secretary Butterworth seems strange, and especially so when it is seen that 
of those replying 75 per cent. unconditionally favored the plan outlined by 
General Hickenlooper. Perhsps Mr. Gemuender’s paper furnishes a clue 
to the silence of the non-committal 50 per cent., for that gentleman makes 
out a pretty bad case regarding the status of Ohio’s legislators—both State 
and local. If one is better off at the hands of local boards than when in the 
custody of the representatives of the State-at-large, what tan be expected 
from either? Coming to Mr. McMillin’s other reference to State protection 
of gas interests, we find him, as usual, open to conviction from testimony 
presented. To make this plain we introduce here the following paragraph 
of his annual address: ‘I have read the annual report of the Ma:sachusetts 
Gas Commission for 1886, with interest and profit; and while I agree with 
my worthy predecessor [Gen. Hickenlooper] that in return for a submission 
of our busivess to agents of the public the gas companies ought to have di- 
rect and positive protection against raiders and blackmailers, yet I do fur- 
ther believe that a State Commission, such as Massachusetts now has, does, ina 
measure, protect companies against this class of despoilers.” It is reassuring 
to see that the foremost men of the fraternity are watching the operation of 
this plan with keen eyes; and we repeat what we have consistently con- 
tended for. The fraternity not only must guard itself against those who 
would seek to divide its possessions, but it must also be prepared to resist 
tle insidious encroachments of others who aim at centralization of the busi- 
ness, whether by purchase or otherwise—uuless, indeed, the present owners 
at some time in the future decide to appease their appetites by taking a slice 
from the loaf which they are about to hand over te the new comers. 

Coming to the papers that were read at the Dayton sssemblage, no one can 
find fault with their contents or their diversity. Mr. Wood, of Sandusky, in 
the discussion that followed his paper on ‘‘Gas with Electricity,” gave the 





without saying that if his Sandusky experience could be repeated in like 
manner elsewhere (or, rather, everywhere), there would be no further need 
for keeping the matter of combined gas and electric supply in the category 
of moot points. The same assertion will apply to Mr. Christian’s paper on 
the ‘‘ Relative Cost of Coa] and Water Gas.” In fact the latter gentleman’s 
experience is directly in conflict with that reported from the majority of 
localities. The papers presented are valuable and important, which goes to 
prove that the youngest of the Associations is plentifully supplied with those 
who have the courage of their convictions, and the bravery to express them. 

Of course, President McMillin made an able presiding officer, and the 
business of the sessions was despatched with vigor and promptitude, while 
characterized by thorough attention to detail. Only one cause exists for re- 
gret over the Dayton meeting, which is that the President’s offer of prizes 
for competitive papers, on the subject of high heats versus naphthaline crys- 
tals, failed to be taken advantage of—the requisite number of papers stipu- 
lated not having been presented. 

In the matter of the banquet everything was as it should be, and reflected 
credit on those who arranged for it. By-the-way, it may be mentioned that 
the proprietor of the Beckel House (Mr. Horace Fox), taking advantage of 
the most approved methods for lighting his hotel, has adopted the Lungren 
burner. Six 16-foot Lungrens illuminated the dining-room, and Mr. Fox 
asserted that these had replaced 6 ordinary chandeliers, each formerly fitted 
with six 5-foot burners. The illumination of the place was little short of 
superb. The visit to the Dayton gas works, on the afternoon of the second 
day, ended the third annual session, and the members may well feel proud 
of its record. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GUILD OF GAS MANAGERS. 
os 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Guild was held in the Society’s rooms, 
in the Mason Building, Kilby street, Boston, Mass., on Saturday, March 
12th. The attendance of members was very complete; and among those 
present as guests, by special invitation of the Society, were the Hon, A. M. 
Norton, Nashua, N. H.; Messrs. Wm. H. Down, New York city; Fred. 
Davis, Waltham, Mass.; and Jno. Cunningham and ©. H. Sprague, Boston, 
Mass. The annual reports of the retiring officers disclosed the fact that sat- 
isfactory progress had been made by the Society during the year. The 
election for officers to serve during 1887-8 resulted in the following choices: 

President—Robert B. Taber, New Bedford, Mass. 

Vice-President—C. F. Prichard, Lynn, Mass. 

Treasurer—Jno. Andrew, Chelsea, Mass. 

Secretary—E. G. Pratt, North Attleboro, Mass. 

When routine bdsiness had been finished the gentlemen undertook to dis- 
cuss one of ‘‘ John Andrew’s spreads,” and were eminently successful in the 
attempt. The after-dinner speeches were apt and happy, and all present 
contributed sumething toward the fund of wit and reason. The Society 
starte upon its new year with every prospect of continued vigor and success, 








MR. STRECKER SURPRISED. 
mniaiieemen 

It has been somewhat of an open secret of late that Mr. Alexander 
Strecker, who has been connected with what is now the Metropolitan 
branch of the Consolidated Gas Company for over 15 years—Mr. Strecker 
succeeded the late Mr. Ignatz Herzog, in the position of Engineer to the 
Metropolitan Company, on July first, 1883—had resigned to take charge of 
the Citizens Gas Light Company, ot Newark, N. J. The date of his de- 
parture having been fixed for first instant, the officers and employees of the 
Metropolitan branch determined to ‘‘surprise” him, and this is how they 
did it. On the afternoon of March 29th the retiring Superintendent was in- 
vited to visit the purifying room, where, rather to his astonishment, he ob- 
served that Mr. Oscar Zollikoffer, and the latter’s son, Mr. Oscar F. Zolli. 
koffer, together with the under-officers and workmen of the Metropolitan 
station, were waiting to receive him. Ere he had recovered from his sur- 
prise Mr. Zollikoffer, Sr., mounted one of the boxes, and, preluding the ac- 
tion with a few well chosen words, presented Mr. Strecker with a handsome 
chronometer, chain and charm, which were elegant specimens of Tiffany’s 
best art. The watch bore the inscription, ‘‘ Presented by officers and em- 
ployees of the Consolidated Gas Company, of New York (Metropolitan 
branch), to Alexander Strecker, as a parting token of appreciation and 
esteem. March 81, 1887.” The recipient was completely taken aback, but 
what his reply lacked iv words was fully made up by the emotion displayed. 
As evidence of the esteem in which he was held, we extract the following 
from Mr. Zollikoffer'’s presentation words: ‘‘You, as well as myself, are 
sorry to lose him, for he knew how to be just and fair to everyone—to his 
employers and to his employees ; and understood the means with which to 
win the good-will of al] around him !” 
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[OFFIo1AL Report. | 


Third Annual Meeting of the Ohio Gas Light Association. 


i 
HELD aT THE Becket House, Dayton, Onto, Marcu 16 anv 17, 1887. 


First Day—Mornine Szssion.—WeEpNEsDAY, Marcu 16, 


President MeMillin called the members to order, Secretary Butterworth | 
occupying the recorder’s desk. 
Roxuu Catt, 
The following members responded to their names : 
Active Members. 


MeMillin, E., Columbus. 

Padan, H., Portsmouth. 

Perry, A. T., Cleveland. 

Phillips, J. H., Cincinnati. 
Prichard, W. W., Ironton. 
Printz, E., Zanesville, 

Ranshaw, H., Cincinnati. 
Rayuolds, J. A., Canton. 

foots, D. T., Connersville, Ind. 
Ross, W. A., Kenton. 

Salter, J., Covington, Ky. 

Salter, R., Covington, Ky. 
Sisson, F. N., Albany, N. Y. 
Smallwood, J. B., Baltimore, Md. 
Spinning, D. C., Dvyton 
Stacey, W., Cincinnati. 

Tayler, G. H., Warret 

Thompson, H. C., Cincinnati. 
Walker, J. H., Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 
Welch, C. H., Athens. 
Wilkiemeyer, H., Lancaster. 
Wood, P. J., Wilmington. 

Wood, 'T., Sandusky. 


Allison, M. C., Xenia. 
Bate, Joseph, Muncie, Ind. 
Bates, T. A., Circleville. 
Bushnell, A. 8., Springfield. 
Butterworth, Irvin, Columbus. 
Canby, R. H., Bellefontaine. 
Converse, C. M., Delaware. 
Coverdale, R. T., Cincinnati. 
Cressler, A. D., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Dell, J., St. Louis, Mo, 
Dickey, R. R., Dayton. 
Dittmar, R. A., Troy. 
Fabing, F., Fremont. 
Gemuender, M. A., Columbus. 
Gibson, W. H., Lima. 
Graeff, G. W., Jr., Phila., Pa. 
Gwynne, J., Fostoria. 
Hamlin, E. W., Wilmington. 
Harris, J. A., Phila., Pa. 
Huntington, P. W., Columbus. 
Kinsman, N., Springfield. 
Light, J., Dayton. 
McCann, J., Portsmouth. 
McDonald, W., Albany, N. Y 
Report oF Exwourive ComMirrER 

The Executive Committee’s report was received and read. Lt stated that 
an application had been made by Mr. G, W. Graeff, Jr., of Phila., Pa., for 
permission to report the proceedings. ‘Che committee recommended that 
the application be referred to # special committee with instructions to report 
upon the matter at the uext annual meeting. The Executive Committee 
recommended that Messrs. Eugene Vanderpool, of Newark, N. J... W. A 
Stedman, of Newport, KR. L., Jno. P. Harbison, of Hartford, Conn., and Geo, 
G. Ramsdell, of Vincennes, Ind., be elected Honorary Members of the As- 
sociation. Also, that the applicatious for release of membership from Messrs, 
Geo, Turner, Phila., Pa., and Wm. Enfield, Dallas, Texas, be granted. 

The President explained that the Association, at its first annual meeting, 
had made the AmericaN Gas Licur JouRNAL its official organ, and that 
such action would have to be rescinded before a different course could pre- 
vail, Mr. Gemuender asked if a contract had been made with the JourNat, 
and the President replied, ‘‘ That is what it really amounts to.” Mr. Gem- 
uender moved that the report of the Executive Committee, in reyard to the 
application, be adopted. Agreed to. The President appointed Messrs, 
Eugene Printz (chairman), Jos, Bate and C. H. Welch as the special com- 
mittee. 

ELecTion oF Honokaky MEMBERS. 


The President asked the pleasure of the members in regard to the com- 
mittee’s recommendations to Honorary Membership. On motion of Mr. 
Dickey, the Secretary was instructed to cast the affirmative ballot of the 
Association for the gentlemen above named. Secretary Butterworth subse- 
quently reported that he had carried out the instructions, and the President 
thereupon declared that the nominees had been unanimously elected to 
Honorary Membership. . 

The Secretary’s telegrams of notification to the gentlemen thus elected 
were duly responded to by them. 

RELEASED FROM MEMBERSHIP. 


The President, alluding to final recommendation of Executive Committee, 
explained that Messrs. Turner and Enfield were ipso jure released from 
membership. 

COMMITTEE ON APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

The President appointed Messrs. R. A. Dittmar, Fred. Fabing and Jos, 

Gwynne a committee on applications for membership. 


Exxorion oF New Memurrs 


The committee subsequently reported im tavor of the election of the fol- 


| Evers, M. B., Jr., Van Wert. 
| Jones, T. C., Delaware. 


| Murphy, J. M., Chicago, Ils 


Alexander, J. W., Painesville. 
Barkdull, L. C., Sidney. 
Cradit, S. B., Ripley. 

Carroll, A. J., Steubenville. 
Devor, J., Greenville. 


Bierce, F., Memphis, Tenn 

Clark, D. M., Elyria. 

Christian, G. H., Jr., Norwalk. 
Critchlow, J. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Denniston, W. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hurlburt, H. L., Oberlin. 
Lindsley, E., Cleveland. 

McCook, G. W., Steubenville. 
McCall, H., Tiffin 

Smart, G. M., Dayton. 


Light, G., Dayton. 


Rempel, F. F., Logan. 
Witham, 8., Gallipolis. 


The applicants were thereupon elected to active membership. 


REPORTS OF SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 

[he auuual reports of Secretary Butterworth and Treasurer Raynolds 
were read and received. The Secretary reported that the roll included the 
names of 2 honorary and 79 active members. Two had withdrawn during 
the year; and the mortuary record revealed the deaths of four members since 
the date of organization. 

Treasurer Raynold’s report showed that the Association had a balance to 
credit of $406.24. Both reports were dated March 15, 1887; and the 
financial document was attested and vouched for by Mr. Wood, of the 
Finance Committee. 


PRESIDENT"’S ADDRESS. 


President McMillin now read his inaugural message. Lt is as follows- 
To the Members of the Ohio Gas Light Association : 


creased prosperity we are again assembled to hear and discuss questions of 


After a year of 1n- 


economic interest pertaining to our business, ‘That all have been profited 
by the discussions and consultations had at our two previous annual meet 
ings there can be no reasonable doubt. If this meeting shall be equally pr 

ductive of good the fact will be gratifying to us all. 

The great improvement in the general trade of the mauufacturing and 
commercial interests of the country bas brought udditional business to most 
of the companies represented in this Association. ‘This increase of business 
brought with it a demand ou the part of the cousumers, generally, for a re- 
duction in price. Twenty years ago, when gas was $4 per thousaud, the 
consumer thought be would be happy if he could only get bis gas for $3.50 
aud he had but little thought of ever seeing gas below the latter figure. 

Notwithstanding the fact that gas companies are considered illiberal and 
arbitrary, they are still able to show a greater and more rapid reduction ix 
the price of their product than that of any other branch of manufacturing of 
which | have any knowledge. 

Probably, at the present time in this State, the percentage of companies 
selling gas at » price above $2 does not exceed that of those selling at above 
$4 twenty years ago. Probably twenty times ns much gas is now sold be 
low $2 as is sold at and above that figure. In fact I believe I would be safe 
in saying that three-fourths of the total product of the works of the State is 
now sold below $1.50—more than half of it at and below the low price of 
$1.25 per thousand. 

Still the demand tor further reduction is heard in the cities where it is 
sold the cheapest; and, strange to say, the companies, or many of them, are 
almost persuaded to make further concessions. 

Gias works are owned in this country almost exclusively by individuals or 
private corporations organized for profit. Water works are generally owned 
by the municipal authorities. Have these pudlic institutions dealt as liber- 
ally with their patrons as have the gas companies ? 

While gas companies go on reducing the price from year to year, improv- 
ing the illuminating power, increasing the purity of the gas, and furnishing 
the consumer with better appliances for its cousumption, water works owned 


by the public have practically been at a standstill. 


Let us continue to re- 
duce our prices and continue to improve the quality of our gas, so long as, 
while so doing, we can reap a fair return upon our investment 

[ am inclined to think that increase of quality and reduction in price may 
travel further hand in hand, with a continued fair profit, than most gas men 
suspect; but, on the other hand, if anyone supposes that he can reduce the 
number of complaints, the fault findings, and the false accusations, by either 
reducing the price or improving the quality of his gas, he will have his mind 
disabused of that erroneous idea after he has made the experiment. 

Let us all endeavor to do our duty, both to the public and the stockhold- 
ers that we represent, regardless of whut shall follow 

During the past year wonderfully rapid strides have been made by our 
competitor—the electric light. To this fact we should not shut our eyes. 
Millions of dollars are being invested in plauts for manufacturing apparatus 
and millions more in plants for generating lighting currents. That much of 
this will be a ‘“‘ permanent investment” there cay be but little doubt. We 
see a few instances of it in our own State. The incandescent light does not 
appear to be able to compete with either the arc, gas, or coal oil lighting, at 
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direction much improvement is reported to have been made. There isa firm 
now organized and doing business in Pittsburgh, Pa., with a capital of 
$5,000,000, who believe they have solved the problem of cheap incandescent 
lighting. With their appliances they undertake to say that, under certain 
conditions, where other systems would have to expend $1,000,000 in plant to 
do certain work, they would do the same work more satisfactorily with an 
expenditure for plant not to exceed $100,000. If it be a fact that the here- 
tofore necessary outlay for a large plant may be divided by ten, then they are 
indeed getting down to a coal gas basis, This mammoth company, however, 
do not propose to fight gas companies, but to satisfy them of the truthfulness 
of their claim, and of the further fact that the same company can convert the 
il-uminating gas plants into fuel gas plants, with profit to gas companies, To 
most of you these claims may sound like much of the twaddle that you have 
been hearing for some years, and you may be right; but bear in mind that 
to go down from $1.25 to 50 cents per thousand cubic feet would be a much 
less improvement, with our present knowledge of the business, than it was to 
go from $4 down to $1.25 per thousand. Reject no proposed improvement 
without careful investigation. Even a quack may succeed, by acc.dent, in 
combining some stolen ideas and bring forth an invention of utility and 
merit. 

The mammoth falsehoods that have been sown broadcast during the last 
few years respecting the merits of water gas have so prejudiced the most of 
us that we find it difficult to do justice to almost any system that is at all 
tainted with that production, This ought not to be; the water gas systems 
have their merits, and in many localities can doubtless be combined with 
ccal gas to the advantage and profit of the gas company. The “raiders” 
seem to be chiefly in the water gas gang; but all raiders are not there— 
neither are all water gas men raiders—and I sincerely trust that the members 
of the Ohio Association, in discussing these questions, will not so far forget 
themselves as to abuse gentlemen—not for their personal shortcomings, but 
because they may belong to a class of engineers for whom we may not have 
the most profound respect. Ail the Gas Associations of this country accept 
water gas men into fellowship, and our own Association is no exception, As 
individual members they are entitled to all the courtesies, and are eligible to 
all the honors to which a coal gas man may aspire. 

The union of the electric and gas lighting interests is a question that is 
exciting much interest at the present time; but as we are to have papers on 
this subject I will not discuss the question in this connection further than to 
say that I do not oppose the bans, 

In the able addrexs* of our honored ex-President, General Hickenlooper, 
a plan was outlined for a proposed State Gas Commission. The plan was 
heartily indorsed by the members in attendance, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to submit the question of the feasibility and desirability of working 
for the creation of such a commission. Pamphlets were issued, giving the 
address of the President in full, and two copies of this pamphlet, tegether 
with a eircular in which a number of questions were asked, and with blank 
space for answers, were forwarded to every company in the State, with a re- 
quest to respond, as soon as convenient, to our Secretary. A second appeal 
had to be made before many would respond. In some instances, third and 
fourth appeals were made without bringing forth a reply. 

Of all the replies received, 72 per cent. unconditionally favored the plan; 
20 per cent. favored the plan, with conditions; one percent. favored another 
plan for a like purpose; and 7 per cent. opposed commissions in any form. 
Now, that would appear to be a pretty hearty indorsement of State Commis- 
siovs; but you have not heardit all, Only 42 companies out of nearly 100 
cared even enough abcut the subject to respond to our inquiries. Think of 
it! Less than one-half !! 

If it would not be considered an impropriety, I would venture a guess that 
the companies failing to respond are in greater need of some such regulation 
than those who favored it; and further, that they are more given to growling 
about the condition of the present statutes governing gus companics than are 
other members of the gas fraternity. I doubt if there is a guilty man within 
the sound of my voice. Men who will notsay ‘“‘ yes” or ‘‘no” to the ques- 
tions that were asked in our circular are not much given to attending con- 
ventions; but if such an one be here, his presence indicates an honest effort 
on his part to reform, 

Of course, with the partial response received, no effort was made to have 
a commission established. That a gas commission would bring about a more 
satisfactory condition of affairs I verily believe. 

I have read the annual report of the Massachusetts Gas Commission, for 
1886, with interest and profit; and while I agree with my worthy predecessor 
that in return for a submission of our business to agents of the public the 
gas corspanies ought to have direct and positive protection against raiders 
and blackmailers, yet I do further believe that a State Commission, such as 
Massachusetts now has, does, in a measure, protect companies against this 
class of despoilers, 

When such a commission shows to the public that a gas company is man- 


* See JOURNAL, April 2, 86, p. 192. 





aging its business honestly, that its meters do register gas correctly, and 
that the company does not make more than a fair profit on its investment, 
then the public will be slow to invite another company to tear up its streets, 
and divide the business, thereby increasing the cost of manufacture, and at 
least deferring the time when a permanent reduction can be made in the 
price of gas. That such is the result of competing companies the Massa- 
chusetts Commission plainly tells the public. I repeat: Knowledge from 
such a source affords partial protection, at least. 

No startling improvements in the modes of manufacture have been made 
during the past year, but rather a general and gradual advance has occurred 
all along the line, and especially in the adoption of regenerator furnaces. 
They are rapidly becoming the rule, instead of the exception. Builders who 
now construct the ordinary shallow, direct firing, retort furnace will hardly 
be regarded as keeping pace with improved modes. 

As a result of better furnaces the yield of gas per unit of coal is being in- 
creased, There are probably as many gas works in the country to-day that 
reach amaximum of 5.25 feet per pound of coal as there were that reached 4.75 
feet ten years ago. There is still vast room for improvement. When we 
treat our coal pruperly we will, I believe, receive 6 feet per pound, and pos- 
sibly much more, 

Coal with the largest per cent. of hydrogen makes the largest yield of gas. 
The coking coals in general use in this country contain hydrogen enough to 
carry nearly double the quantity of carbon that we now volatilize, and, could 
we make it do so, we would largely increase the quantity of light per unit of 
coal, 

The high heats now in general use in retort houses are obtained with the 
expenditure of a much smaller per cent. of the coke made than were the for- 
mer low heats secured; but the high heats have some disadvantages—such 
as choked stand-pipes, pitched mains, and naphtbaline crystals about the 
works. The latter probably gives the most trouble. 

It is to be hoped that someone may throw some light upon the subject of 
the prevention of this annoyance at this meeting. I shall be disappointed 
if the question is not thoroughly ventilated. 

In purification but little, if any, advance has been made—especially in 
this country; but since oxide of iron has come into general use the cost of 
purification per 1,000 cubic feet has really become so insignificant that the 
subject does not now receive the attention given it a few years ago, In Eng- 
land what is known as the Claus’ process of purification in closed vessels has 
made some progress, A careful study of this system will be found both in- 
teresting and instructive. Before leaving this subject I will sum it up by 
quoting one sentence from the able address* of President Eugene Vanderpool, 
at the Cincinnati meeting of the American Gas Light Association. Hesays: 
‘‘As compared with a few years ago, we show a gain of from two to three 
times the yield pet retort; from two to three times the product per man; an 
economy of onc-half to two-thirds in fuel for the carbonization of coal; an 
increased yield from the coal carbonized of ten to twenty per cent.; a de- 
creased wear and iear account, and an improved candle power. We use new 
and very efficient apparatus for removing tar; ingeniously designed scrub- 
bers for extracting the ammonia; improved methods of mixing and using 
lime; and efficient and more economical ways of purification by oxide of 
iron.” Every assertion of which is, to those who have properly kept pace 
with the times, a well-known fact. 

Natural gas continues to grow in interest, and especially so in our own 
State. Just where it may or may not be found no man knows, That secret 
is given up only as the drill pierces the deeply hidden recesses of the earth. 
But gas companies have no cause for alarm. The business of gas companies 
in and about Pittsburgh has grown rapidly since the introduction of natural 
gas in quantities so great that the ordinary mind fails to grasp their immens- 
ity. Natural gas makes business flourish in towns and cities favored with it, 
and general prosperity helps the gas companies. I would welcome natural 
gas to any city in which I have gas interests. 

‘How shali we economize ?” is now the vital question of the day. Well, 
there are muny little ways, perhaps, still left open by which we can reduce 
gas a fraction of a cent per 1,000 feet; but of the ways now open to us one 
transcends all others in its magnitude. Jncrease your consumption, es- 
pecially your day consumption. 

Did you ever compare the cost of distribution, per thousand cubic feet, for 
the months of July and January? Well, if you have not, I will tell you that 
it costs about twice as much in the former as it does in the latter month. 
Now, it is easier to introduce stoves for summer cooking than it is to do the 
same thing for winter heating. Put down your prices and you will put up 
your output, 

Probably there has been no greater advance made in any branch connected 
with our business than in that of high power burners. The Lungren and the 
Wenbam are most excellent lamps. They are economical, and, so far as I 
have observed, give satisfaction to the consumer. 

Now a word to the superintendents and engineers, especially. Have we 





* See JOURNAL, Nov. 2, 1835, p. 227. 
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made progress in acquiring knowledge during the past 12 months? I trust 
we all have. I bave no knowledge of any business where the opportunities 
are so great for self-improvement. 

Gas engineering embraces in its scope almost every branch of science. 
The day has passed when the young man can reasonably hope to rise in the 
profession without diligent study. A knowledge of physics and chemistry is 
almost, if not quite, an essential, The rule of thumb will no Jonger answer. 
Right here I would add a word to proprietors of gas works. You, gentle- 
men, can make no better investment than in that of purchasing a small li- 
brary for the use of your managers, A $500 library would meet almost every 
requirement. A $50 library will possibly double the value of the services, 
to you, of yoursuperintendent. Supply them with all the gas journals—or- 
thodox and heterodox—and, above all, see that they attend the meetings of 
their gas associations. 

In one respect our Society has been blessed beyond its merits. Consider- 
ing the number of our membership, and taat many are past middle life, our 
death roll is short. We chronicle during the year the death of only one mem- 
ber, that of Mr. John Anderson, gas engineer and retort manufacturer, of 
Ironton, Ohio. A committee will be appointed to suggest appropriate ac- 
tion. 

Now, gentlemen, you are favored with a fine list of papers, all upon live 
subjects; and if we do not have an interesting and profitable meeting we will 
doubtless have only ourselves to blame, 

Remember that you have not now that chief of all presiding officers in the 
chair; and, remembering this, try, in a measure at least, to compensate for 
it by assisting the presiding officer in the despatch of business. Speak rapidly 
and to the point, and speak distinctly, so that what you say may not escape 
the ear of the stenographer. Do not go too much into detail in your discus- 
sions; time is too precious for that. Above all do not move about or con- 
verse while another is reading or speaking. It is disrespectful to the speaker, 
and annoying to others who desire to hear all that is being said. 

You will observe, from the printed programme, that we have quite a task 
before us, and that every moment of time must be improved, therefore I now 
especially enjoin upon you to be prompt to assemble at the hour named. It 
is not fair to ask a gentleman to read a paper—which occupied him perhaps 
days or even weeks in preparing—to empty or half-filled seats, hence it will 
be necessary for us to get to work at the hours named in the programme. 

Thanking you, gentlemen, for the distinguished honor of presiding over 
your deliberations, and begging your indulgence for my shortcomings, we 
are now ready to proceed with the regular order of business. 

On motion of Mr. Bushnell (the Presidént insisted ‘that the address be not 
referred to a committee) a vote of thunks was tendered the President for his 
address. 

On motion, the President appointed the following 

Specrat CoMMITTEEs, 

Nominating Committee.—Messrs, A. 8. Bushnell, P. W. Huntington, 
and R. R. Dickey. 

Place of Meeting.—Messrs. T. Wood, W. A. Ross, and H. Padan. 

Memorial Committee.—Messrs, R. H. Canby, A. D. Cressler, and C. 
Taylor. 

Responses FROM LETTERS OF INVITATION. 

The Secretary read letters and telegrams, received in response to invita- 
tions to attend the meeting, regretting the inability of the recipients to be 
present at the meeting, from Messrs. E. Vanderpool, Newark, N. J.; C. W. 
Blodgett, Williamsburgh, N. Y.; C. H. Nettleton, Birmingham, Conn.; F. 
Egner, St. Louis, Mo.; A. W. Littleton, Quincy, Ill.; J. Somerville, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; T. E. Connelly, Pittsburgh, Pa.; I. Battin, Albany, N. Y.; C. 
F. Prichard, Lynn, Mass.;C. J. R. Humphreys, Lawrence, Mass.; A. C. 
Wood, Syracuse, N. Y.; and J. P. Harbison, Hartford, Conn. 

The President—I notice that one of the newly-elected honorary members, 
Mr. G. G. Ramedell, of Vincennes, Ind., is now in the assembly room, I 
am pleased to introduce him, and to say that we are happy to welcome him 
to membership in our Association. 

Mr. Ramsdell—I am very much obliged to the Association for the honor 
conferred upon me this morning in electing me an honorary member, 1 had 
the pleasure of attending the meeting of the Ohio Association, at Springfield, 
last year, and am very glad to find myself with you again, 
pleasant visit. 

Routine business having been disposed of, Mr. M. A. Gemuender, of Col- 
umbus, Ohio, read the following paper, entitled— 


GAS COMMISSIONS, 


I suppose that there is not a single gas company represented in this as- 
sembly, or even any in the entire country, which, during the last 15 or 20 
years, has not had its share of quarrels with legislative bodies, been reck- 
lessly assailed by an ever ready press, and fought desperately ageinst an 
adverse public opinion, As a necessary consequence this feverish state of 
affairs has, in a measure, retarded the development of our industry and hurt 
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both producer and consumer. How to reduce this condition to a normal 
state is a question which has been awaiting solution for some time. The 
latest remedy proposed is that of a State Gas Commission—not in the nature 
of a temporary relief, but as a final settlement of the gas question, Before 
considering the functions of a Commission I think it necessary to analyze 
briefly the cause of the distrust existing between us and our customers, 

When gas companies first came into being their existence was shaky and 
their future doubtful. Coal gas as a means of illumination was an experi- 
ment, and had still to stand the test of time. The public were more inter- 
ested in the success of the trial than in the amount of dividends obtained by 
those guiding it. This is somewhat corroborated by the fact that many com- 
panies were originally granted an exclusive privilege for a long period cf 
years as an encouragement. It was only after gas, as an illuminant, had 
been demonstrated a complete success, and had become a staple commodity, 
that the community began to calculate the cost. An object once in sight, 
the next consideration with a careful man is to obtain it with as little expen- 
diture of energy as possible, 

In time gas companies became large and wealthy corporations, which fact 
drew upon them the jealous scrutiny of the public. Complaints became 
numerous; and, as was perfectly natural, the meter was oue of the first 
causes of trouble. This resulted 20 years ago in the appointment of a State 
gas inspector; but of him more hereafter. 

Under the liberal and exclusive contracts which were then granted as a 
stimulus gas companies made good dividends from year to year, which the 
public, as they had no means of knowiog facts, magnified considerably. It 
seemed to them that no matter how hard times were, or how general the de- 
pression, the gas companies were as prosperous as ever. Judging from some 
of the discussions at the American Gas Light Association meetings, I am 
somewhat of the opinion that the privileges originally granted the com- 
panies, and under which they became so prosperous, had a tendency to spoil 
some of the managements; they began to consider, owing to long possession, 
as their undoubted right that which was only granted as a helping hand. 
Having struck a profitable field, they expect to be guaranteed an undisputed 
possession, and to make no concessions on their part. 

It is an acknowledged principle in political economy that when a new in- 
dustry arises which proves more remunerative than the average, capital will 
at once leave the less productive channels to engage in the new one. This 
added energy soon reduces these earnings to the average. Our industry is 
no exception to the rule, and I am confident that as long as our earnings are 
a noticeable degree above the average we will be harassed incessantly, not 
always by rogues and blackmailers, but by honest capital seeking invest- 
ment. 

I firmly believe that when the patents now protecting the electric light 
and telephone companies expire these companies will have the same fight 
on their hands which we are now trying to get rid of. 

All arguments tending to prove that the best and cheapest light is only to 
be obtained through the agency of one company may, with equal reason, be 
applied to telephone service. Are we, then, to have a State telephone com- 
mission? Our patrons bearing up under real or fancied wrongs will naturally 
seek relief by the aid of an active competitor ; and not only so, but the in- 
ventive mind will continually strive to perfect a mcde to supersede the pres- 
ent system. If gas could have been sold at 25 cents per thousand cubic feet, 
I do not thiuk that much time or brains would have been wasted in bringing 
forth the electric light. 

Of course, in this paper I entirely ignore the oft-repeated charges of dis- 
honesty on the part of directors and employees. During the 12 or 13 years 
I have been connected with our company I have never seen the slightest 
effort made to obtain a penny which was not honestly considered our own, 
In fact, it would be extremely foolish for a company to act otherwise. 

In spite of the endeavors of many managers to please their customers, 
schemes seem to be always handy to stir up discord, and agitation continues. 
To effectually stop this a State Commission is proposed. This commission 
is to decide whether or not the local company is honestly fulfilling its obliga- 
tions, and also to have power to accept or reject all applications to erect 
competing works, regardless of the wishes of the local parties. To pay a 
large sum of money yearly and endow a board with less power would be, to 
say the least, extravagant. Any commission which could be appoiuted 
would simply be an arbitration committee, and must be one of two kinds: 
(1st) one with power to enforce its decisions, as any ordinary court of jus- 
tice; (2d) one the acceptance of whose decisions depends eutirely on the 
good faith of the party soliciting them. The former is the one which I pre- 
sume is selected by the gas companies in general, 

If a commission is a necessity, then it may reasonably be assumed that 
neither the municipalities nor companies possess the requisite hon sty or 
ability to make aud carry out a just contract for the supply of gas; but 
where is the third party to come from that is to make good these defects? 
Surely government boards and officials as a class have never been especially 
celebrated for either wisdom or righteousness. All the papers favoring gas 
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commissions which I have yet been able to obtain simply give list of bene- 
fits which may be derived by concentrating much power in the hands of the 
few individuals comprising a commission, but never a single well demoun- 
strated principle from which can be deduced a reasonable assurance that this 
particular body will be any better than any other political machine. 

‘*The thing to be discussed is not so much whether, by any amount of In 
telligence, it is possib/e for a commission to work out the various ends con 
signed to it, as whether its fulfillment of them is probable. 
question of can than of will.” 


[t is less a 
Much could be said in favor of a monarchy 
provided one were but sure of a good monarch. 

I have often wondered whether the gentlemen favoring the curtailment of 
commercial freedom by means of State boards of control realize that they are 
asking something entirely at variance with our generally accepted political 
creed—viz., placing the responsibility along .ide of the power and benefits. 
It is not, as an Ironton (Ohio) editor puts it, merely a State regulating a 
corporation which is only one of its creatures, but a direct effort on the part 
of the State to take from the people the right of managing purely local 
affairs. 

That cities and corporations, while in pursuit of their own welfare, occa- 
sionally make blunders and serious errors is not a sufficient reason for reliev- 
ing them of the responsibilities connected with the making of contracts. 
Permanent advances in civilization were only brought about when the people 
were allowed to feel the bad as well as the good results of their actions, and 
thus learn from actual experience the proper line of conduct. 

Chief Justice Taney remarked: ‘‘It can never be maintained in any tri- 
bunal in this country that the people of a State, in the exercise of the 
powers of sovereignty, can be restrained within narrower limits than those 
fixed by the Constitution of the United States, upon the ground that they 
make contracts ruinous or injurious to themselves. The principle that they 
are the best judges of what is for their own interest is the foundation of our 
political institutions.” This opinion, although given in a case differing from 
the one under discussion, nevertheless enunciates a principle which is just 
as applicable to the affairs of citizens and of municipal corporations. 

Before taking from the people and business organizations the right to ex- 
change their earnings with whomsoever they may deem fit, it is absolutely 
necessary for the advocates of commissions to clearly prove that the third 
party to whom they are to surrender their freedom not can but will do 
more for them than they will do for themselves. 
not do, 


A current “opinion” will 
It must be more than one chance in two that a commission will be 
honest, as a perfect commission can at best procure but temporary good, 
while a bad one can cost a lasting evil. 

Now as far as arbitration from a permanent, State-appointed body is con- 
cerned. It seems to me that no man is morally bound to accept the decis- 
ions of an arbitrator whose services he has not even had a chance of refusing, 
nor will he willingly leave any question for arbitration unless he is sure of 
one-half of the committee, and has reasonable prospects from the referee. 
As a private citizen would not trust his personal affairs to such an organiza- 
tion, I fail to see how it can give any better satisfaction in public affairs. 

We have at present Railroad and Insurance Commissions, which have 
probably done some good, that is, when composed of good officials; but is 
anyone prepared to say what these benefits have cost the people? Even if 
railroad accidents are less in number than in past years, I think it would be 
very hard to prove that Railroad Commissions brought about the improve- 
ment. When people suspect insurance companies it is not because they have 
received valuable information from the State, but because experience has 
taught them to be watchful. Our present Insurance Commissioner, who has 
the reputation of being a careful and active official, has lately routed out 
some bogus concerns. In the long run, however, it is the hits that are scored 
and the misses never. Place opposite the amount saved by us by a timely 
exposure the sum paid al] past officials in salaries, fees, clerk hire, office rent, 
etc., and which way will the balance go? 

It must also be remembered that a commission once established is not so 
easily gotten rid of. History teaches that it will entail a heavy expense long 
after its services have ceased to be of value. 

Mr. Greenough, in defending gas commissions, states that the Massachu- 
setts Commission has absolutely nothing to do. This, in my opinion, rather 
weakens his cause. We all know that when a new political board comes into 
existence, as all eyes are turned toward it, the first appointments are gener- 
ally good; but when afew years have passed and the duties have become 
routine, the appointments are of the ordinary political kind. Now let the 
office be a high-salaried sinecure, and it simply becomes a ‘‘snap”’ for polit- 
ical pets. 

To illustrate my position I will give the history of the Ohio State Gas In- 
spectorship. 

April 6th, 1866, the Legislature created the office of State Gas Inspector. 
The chief inspector was to be appointed by the Governor, and his term of 
office to be two years. He was to possess a ‘‘ thorough knowledge of the 
chemical composition of illuminating gas, and the structure and practical 








operation of gas meters.” His duty was, ‘‘to inspect, examine, prove and 
ascertain the accuracy of any and all gas meters to be used for measuring 
the quantity of illuminating gas to be furnished to or for the use of any per- 
son or persons, and, when found to be correct, to seal, stamp or mark all 
such meters, and each of them, with some suitable device and with his name, 
the date of his inspection, and the number of burners it is calculated to rup- 
ply: such device shall he reeorded in the office of the Secretary of the 
Siete. “ * * 

‘* He shall not in any manner, directly or indirectly, be interested pecuni- 
arily in the manufacture or sale of illuminating gas, or any article or com- 
modity used by gas light companies, for any purpose connected with the 
supply of gas. * * * 

‘* At the request of the Mayor or Aldermen of any city, or trustees of any 
town, he shall report if the gas is of legal standard, and sufficiently purified 
from sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, and carbonic acid, and shall not con- 
tain more than a specified per cent. of sulphite of carbon.” 

His salary was afterwards made $3,000 per annum. He was empowered to 
appoint deputies in other cities who were paid in fees of 25 cents per meter 
tested, and upwards, according to size of meter, Gas companies were obliged 
to foot the bill. 

Now, as is usually the case, the first appointment was a very good one, 
Prof. T. G. Wormley was the first inspector. He is a chemist of great repu- 
tation, a gentleman of excellent social standing, and fulfilled his duties per- 
fectly through many successive administrations. At last, however, a change 
of party brought in a new expert, not of the same kind, but a politician 
from Wood county, who knew absolutely nothing of gas or meters; he 
placed in our city, as deputy, another expert who knew, in this respect, just 
twice as much as his chief. When this deputy began his tests he noticed 
that the indicator on the prover did not point to the same figure as the in- 
dex on the meter dial. 
test 2” When his test 
showed a meter more than three per cent. out of the way, he condemned it 
by chalking a cross on it, and placed it to one side. 


Now came the question. ‘‘ Was it a plus or a minus 
He and his assistant finally agreed to call it minus. 


When our men noticed 
this they would slyly rub off the mark, place the meter in another lot, and 
the next time it was almost sure to pass ‘‘O. K.”’ This man who was ex- 
pected to tell whether or not gas contained an ‘‘ excess of sulphite of carbon” 
never even realized the importance of even temperatures, but would walk 
into a room, knock the ice out of the prover, and proceed with his tests, 
which were, in fact, absolutely worthless. 

When the political wheel again turned, and the inspector found himself 
about to be superseded, he declared the office of State Inspector a useless 
sinecure, and recommended its abolition, which the Legislature accordingly 
did, Apri] 12th, 1876, just 10 years after its creation. This experiment cost 
the gas companies many thousands of doljars, and proved, as might have 
been foreseen, a decided failure. The Legislature now referred all disputes 
exactly where they belonged—that is, to the local company and council. 

If after all it could be shown that this measure, which was gotten up with 
the best of intentions, had demonstrated to the public the accuracy of meter 
registration, the large sum of money expended might not vow be considered 
a total loss; but I do not think that anyone will claim that this has been 
done, as nine out of ten consumers never knew that there was a State In- 
spector, or cared the least for his tests, if they did. As far as I know the 
abolition of the office was never regretted by anyone. 

The reason given by some for taking from cities the right to manage their 
own affairs is that Legislatures possess a higher grade of intelligence than 
city councils, Now, this may be true when small towns and villages are 
under discussion, but I do not think it will hold good when our large cities 
are brought into comparison; and let me say right here that if a commission 
is needed it will be principally by the larger and not by the smaller towns. 
Who ever knew of a small town with opposition works? In fact I do not 
think that in onr State we have a dozen cities whose companies are large 
enough to seriously fear a rival. In small towns where gas managers have 
the great advantage of personal acquaintance with every leading citizen, and 
nevertheless have an opposing works thrust upon them, I think it is no 
more than they deserve, as they are incapable of properly managing their 
affairs. 

In our Council at Columbus, although we have our full share of ward poli- 
ticians who will advocate any measure which secures them popularity, and 
amateur gas experts who are only expert in betraying their own ignorance, 
yet the majority of the members are known as successful business men who 
materially take part in the benefits and share the losses of our city. No 
council ever introduced or furthered more imfamous measures than those 
presented by Allen, O’Myers, Cable and others, The recent Payne scandal 
also does very little toward showing the superior honesty of the Legislature. 
The present Legislature is composed of about 147 members. Of theseabout 
76 are country lawyers and farmers. In fact there are only about 30 of 
the entire 147 who live in towns of 10,000 inhabitants or over. Now, is it 
probable that such a body can be safely trusted to regulate city affairs? Is 
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their experience in municipal questions sufficient to warrant our abdication 
in their favor ? 

In speaking of the success of the Massachusetts Gas Commission, which 
is, after all, at present but an unfinished experiment, Mr. Ramsdell says: 
‘‘ This fact conclusively shows that, under like circumstances, commissions 
may be formed and set in operation in other States ; in fact, the combined 
influence in almost any State of those interested in gas stocks, if properly 
concentrated, can so affect legislation as to secure practically the measure 
desired—if that measure is equitable and just.” Further on he says: ‘‘In- 
deed, it seems to me that one of the strongest arguments in favor of a com- 
mission is to call attention to the fact that there is so much legislative 
activity in many of our States. * * * * Experience is teaching us that 
gradually we are approaching legislative control ; that each year provides its 
quota of enactments bearing upon gas matters; that very few of these are of 
benefit to consumer or producer; that, when the effort of honest men, 
they are almost always born of a suspicion caused by an absolute ignorance 
of our Lusiness; that these laws, whether advanced by worthy or unworthy 
motives, are almost invariably annoying, pernicious, and costly to gas com- 
panies, and in many cases very closely resembling blackmail.” 

From the above I deduce that Mr. R. decries legislative interference when 
done by others, and proposes to stop it by doing a little of it himself; that 
is, to get in his blow first. It will not do to say that his action is purely 
negative, else in entirely stopping legislative activity he would do wrong, as 
he cuts off the possibility of good as well as of bad laws. I doubt if the 
public would enjoy his interference a bit better than he enjoys theirs. 

On this very point Prof. Sumner expresses himself as follows: ‘‘The 
fashion of the time is to run to government boards, commissions, and in- 
spectors, to set right everything that is wrong. No experience seems to 
damp the faith of our public in these instrumentalities. The English lib- 
erals in the middle of this century seemed to have full grasp of the principle 
of liberty, and to be fixed and established in favor of non-interference. Since 
they have come into power, however, they have adopted the old instrument- 
alities, and have greatly multiplied them since they have had a great num- 
ber of reforms to carry out. In this country the party which is ‘in’ always 
interferes, and the party which is ‘out’ favors non-interference. The sys- 
tem of interference is a complete failure of the ends it aims at, and sooner or 
later it will fall of its own expense and be swept away. The two notions— 
one to regulate things by a committee of control, and the other to let things 
regulate themselves by the conflict of interests between free men—are dia- 
metrically opposed ; and the former is corrupting to free institutions, be- 
cause men who are taught to expect government inspectors to come and take 
care of them lose all true education in liberty.” I for my part believe the 
less we have to do with politicians and the more we mind our own business 
the better for us. The history of the past is full of laws which seek to ob- 
tain something for nothing. If the principles which are the foundation of 
our government are correct, then all such things as gas commissions, 
Pugsley election, and Bohemian oats laws are fundamentally wrong. They 
simply seek to obtain a benefit for one while shifting the responsibility cou- 
nected therewith to another. Instead of carrying out the spirit of pure 
democracy they are, in fact, socialistic in their nature. 

I also bel‘eve that gas companies have a right to earn and declare 100 per 
cent. dividends, provided they stand only on their own feet and ask favors of 
no one; but in so doing the struggle for existence will be bitter and unceas- 
ing. The moment, however, we stoop to ask or accept a favor, that moment 
we place on our shoulders a new obligation and cease to be independent 
workers. I know that the proposed measure is not asked as a favor, but as 
a mutual benefit ; nevertheless, when we ask a protection not accorded other 
lines of production we are seeking special privilege, and I cannot see how 
this can be otherwise regarded. Whoever heard of drygoods merchants 
asking for a commission? Is there any reason why the sale of clothing 
should be any easier than that of gas? A successful merchant not only sells 
his goods at a reasonable figure, but is compelled to directly inform the pub- 
lic that he does so by means of skilled agents. What constitutes the gas 
business an exception to this general rule? 

We claim for ourselves the same privacy of accounts accorded other 
houses. How, then, are our customers to know whether or not our prices 
are reasonable? How many companies, except during the excitement of a 
gas war, ever volunteered any statements regarding their profits ? 

We have in our city an organization known as the Board of Trade. This is 
an assemblage of a large majority of our best business men—those who pay 
the taxes, and who would be the main sufferers from bad legislation. 
Should the occasion ever arise, we could appear before them and be sure of 
a fair and careful hearing ; and as our story is perfectly straight, and they 
have the welfare of the city at heart, we would be sure of their hearty and 
valuable support. 

The policy of our company, during the last few years, has materially 
changed. We have lost much of our reserve, We occasionally answer 
newspaper criticisms, and take part in friendly discussions. Our manage- 





ment has even delivered addresses and volunteered information to our cus- 
tomers, and I think it has made us many friends, This line of conduct is 
worth more to us than a dozen political commissions. 

I think the time is not for distant when most cities will follow the example 
of London, and enter upon an exclusive contract with one company on the 
condition that its dividends will not exceed a given figure, and that its ao- 
counts will be regularly inspected by municipal authority. 

As an incentive to improvement, the London Company is allowed to de- 
clare one-fourth per cent. more dividend for every reduction of one penny 
per thousand in price. This, is, however, open to one objection. The rate 
of dividend is calculated on the present system of gas making, and all future 
improvements, after allowing for the cost of advancement, instead of accru- 
ing to the consumer, as is the case in all other lines of production, is 
shared by the company. Now, there must come a time when the cost of gas 
making will reach the minimum, and then the consumer will have to pay 
that cost plus the cost of one-half the entire previous advances, which have 
already been paid for. I think it would be better to contract with the com 
pany at a definite rate for a definite time, and if any improvements are made 
allow the company the entire benefit thereof. When the agreement expires 
enter upon a new contract, with the improved system as a basis for figuring. 
This would operate after the manner of United States patent grants. 

I have endeavored to show as well as a limited paper will allow that our 
present trouble is but the same as has*been undergone by every other in- 
dustry, and that these have only been allayed by allowing business iuterests 
free play to regulate themselves. If, however, gas companies in a disputed 
question desire arbitration, why go out of their own cities to appeal to some 
politician? Have they not men in their midst of such standing as to com- 
mand the respect of everyone? Orcan the people of Dayton, Ohio, only 
find such by sending to Massillon, or Covington, Obio? A spontaneous and 
resident committee will always have a decided advantage over a permanent 
State-appointed board— 

First—Because, being selected when everyone is interested and anxiously 
awaiting a settlement, they are selected with great care. 

Second—There will be little time for bribery. 

Third—The expense will be small, and ceases entirely when the matter in 
dispute is settled. 

Fourth—Being members of the community, they will not only share the 
benefits of an honest and carefully administered trust, but also help pay the 
penalty of a mistake. 

The last reason, which I consider the most important, is the very one a 
State Board would fail to come under. With the latter it is simply a ques- 
tion of dollars and cents. A good-sized bribe would be likely to find a taker, 
especially if the term of office is about to expire, and the salary to end. 

Now, as we already have active competitors in the shape of electric lights, 
and oil, the public do not feel so entirely at our mercy as formerly. Under 
these circumstances I should not deem it wise to handicap our industry by 
trying costly experiments. 

Discussion. 


The President—You have heard a very able paper—one that evidently has 
had much thought given to its preparation, and it is valuable to us because 
it takes the other side of the question. We have heard only one side of the 
question in our Associations for the last two or three years. Probably no 
other man in the room is so well informed on the topic as our honorary mem- 
ber, Mr. Ramsdell, of Vincennes. We shall be glad to have him open the 
discussion, 

Mr. Ramsdell—I was much pleased with the paper, and the arguments 
offered by the writer are certainly very weighty. The same arguments oc- 
curred to me when engaged in preparing the report* of the committee ap 
pointed by the Western Gas Association, which report was prepared after a 
careful study of the entire subject of gas commissions. I see we both agree 
on the fact that the English system is what we are after. One important 
feature noted by Mr. Gemuender is the difference which exists (because of 
the competition of electric lighting) between the present conditions and those 
that ruled at the time when the report was presented. In my own experi- 
ence at home we have competing electric lighting companies that bothered 
our stockholders very much, but still they have tended to relieve us from 
many of the very difficulties referred to in the report. We have had less 
complaint and trouble last winter tban we ever had before. Consequently I 
agree that the lapse of time has changed some of the conditions. I do not 
want to be understood now as saying that I do not favor gas commissions. 
My belief is as strong now as it ever was in that regard. The committee re- 
port said that in their opinion gas commissions could be made successful in 
some States, while in other States the reverse would rule. Mr. Gemuender 
very properly refers to Ohio. It has been and is my opinion that Oniv 
Indiana, and most of the other Western States, are not yet ready for gas cora- 
missions. As was stated by the President of the Massachusetts Commission 
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according tomy understanding ofareported remark made by Mr. Greenough, 
the reason why the commissioners did not have much to doin Massachusetts 
was because the gas companies and the local communities were striving to 
meet the requirements of the law, and that the whole machinery was now 
moving in a satisfactory manner. 

The President—We bave with us Mr. Monks, of Boston, Mass., who is 
quite familiar with the working of the Massachusetts Commission, The 
Association would be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. Monks—I am glad to be with you to-day, and have been accompanied 
by a gentleman, Mr. W. Eliot Fette, who is largely interested in gas invest- 
ments in the East. I was a pleased listener to Mr. Gemuender’s paper, for it 
treats of a subject about which we have much to learn. The English policy 
of regulating the gas business seems to have been a success, and I will say 
that we apparently have a state of affairs in Massachusetts differing from 
that existing in Ohio. We, in our section, feared the local rulers most— 
that is, those who govern the larger cities and towns. It is a settled fact 
that large amounts of idle capital seem to be controlled by those who seek 
to help you in those duties which you believe you can do better yourselves un- 
assisted. I personally have sometimes been called in question in this mat- 
ter, and I wish to say here I endorse heartily everything said by the Presi- 
dent of this Association about single companies as opposed to competition. 
Iam in accord in this matter with the gentlemen representing the Boston 
companies. For the 25 years of my official connection with the South Bos- 
ton Company I have held to that principle. It is only fair to say tnat Boston 
had one element of weakness that could have been eradicated. Our city has 
prospered and spread until its extension rendered necessary the absorption 
of towns which at one time were widely separated from it. The result is 
that the plan of annexation gave to Boston no less than eight distinct gas 
companies. In my judgment these should have been amalgamated in one, 
or at most, two companies. I was interested in the matter, and my business 
interests being largely connected with gas manufacture, I proposed to step 
down and out, if by so doing we could accomplish unification. The exces- 
sive number of suburban companies, however, does not excuse the grant of 
two gas charters for the city of Boston proper. If the Massachusetts Gas 
Commission had been established, say, two years earlier than was actually 
the case I think the Boston situation would have been altered. However, 
I now believe that Massachusetts gas men need not have fear for the future. 
The sanction of the local authorities to allow the building of competitive gas 
works must also receive the assent of three men who are State officials. On 
questions of this nature the sentiment of those who rule the largely popu- 
lated districts are opposed to us; but our State legislators are taken, as a 
rule, from the ranks of those who think studiously and act honestly. They 
are men upon whom we can depend. I can take but one exception to the 
present Massachusetts Commission, and it applies neither to the character 
of nor the disposition of its members to do right, which is this, I believe 
some one man of that commission should understand practically the science 
of gas making. I make this honest criticism of our commission because the 
matter is in the experimental stage in our State. I believe it is going to 
prove a great and abundant success, I think protection from raiders is a 
matter of great importance to you all. 

Having alluded tosomething that happened at one of the hearings before the 
Massachusetts Commission in the case (now on) of the Worcester Gas Light 
Company, Mr. Monks said: Now, I say that if gas commissions are to be 
appointed in other States the pertinent question for you to consider is the 
character of your State Legislature. Are you better off in the hands of your 
local authorities; or are you better off in the hands of your State Legisla- 
ture? In Massachusetts we are convinced and satisfied that men appointed 
hy one worthy to stand as Governor of the State of Massachusetts will be 
those who cannot be bribed; but at least one commissioner ought to have a 
thorough knowledge of the subject of gas making. 

The President—Will Mr. Fette, who, besides being familiar with the Mass- 
achusetts Commission pian is also conversant with the English laws, take 
part in the discussion ? 

Mr. Fette—I ought, in the first place, to disclaim any right to be called a 
gas engineer. I have had charge, in a general way, of several companies 
which I have been interested in, and if they have been successful I think I 
owe it entirely to the faithful services of my superintendent, who has always 
been ready to accept my suggestions when they recommended themselves to 
his good judgment. Therefore I do not feel qualified to appear before such 
a body as this and express an opinion. I can fully endorse what Mr. Monks 
has said with regard to the State Commission—so far as I know of its work- 
ings. I have had since its appointment a feeling of security against raids on 
the companies in which I have been interested, which I did not have before, 
because of the character of our city governments. I think the appointments 
made by Governor Robinson were excellent ; and the chance now is that be- 
fore we cap he raided upon by outsiders, who want to share in the little 
prosperity that we have earned, we shall have a chance to be heard, not only 
by the local authorities, but also by the Commissioners—men who are en- 


tirely disinterested either in the price of gas or in any other way, and who 
are therefore willing to listen to us impartially. If they will adopt the sug- 
gestions which have been made (as I think they will), and pursue a little 
different course in future from what they did in Worcester—that is to say, 
have their hearings open to suggestions to be offered by the companies, in 
order that they may learn what is really best for the public—I see no reason 
why they may not become a great success. 

The President—We have heard from no Ohio man yet, excepting the 
author of the paper. I know they are exceedingly modest! Perhaps Mr. 
Denniston, of Pennsylvania, will tell us what he thinks of gas commissions. 

Mr. Denniston—I can tell you very little, for we have had no gas commis 
sion in our State. I have been interested in the discussions had at the var- 
ious meetings on the subject, in order that I might know how to look upon 
the matter if it were ever brought up in Pennsylvania, So far we have had 
no occasion for a commission. We put up the best way we can with the 
raiders, I am in sympathy with the methods proposed by Mr. Gemuender. 
If there are to be commissions at all, or if any outside control of our invested 
capital is to be made, I think it should be exercised by the municipal author- 
ities, I think I would risk it with them rather than with the Legislature. 
I have had some experience with members of the City Council of Pittsburgh, 
and I claim them to be neither better nor worse than the common run of 
councilmen; but I do know that, as a class, they are unfriendly to capitalists 
and corporations. Upon the whole (I can only speak of what I have learned 
from reading), if there are to be commissions I prefer that they should be 
local rather than general, 

On motion of Mr, Hamlin, a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Gemuen- 
der. [The motion was carried. At this point the Secretary said he wished 
to add his personal thanks to those members who kindly agreed to his re- 
quest to furnish papers. In reply Mr. Gemuender said, speaking for him- 
self, he came there to listen to the other papers. He had but contributed 
his share to keep up the general interest in the meetings. } 


A recess, to terminate at 2 P.m., was ordered, 








First Day—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


On reassembling the President said that two papers having been presented 
on one subject they would be read consecutively and discussed jointly, The 
first, by Mr. G. W. Graeff, Jr., entitled— 


GAS AND ELECTRICITY—TWO INTERESTS OR ONE? 
is as follows: 

The time has certainly come when the discussion of this question is im- 
perative, and when it must be held with view to business prospects only. 
Prejudice and sentiment must alike be given to the winds, and the cold test 
of dollars and cents applied without fear or favor. The question is a busi- 
ness one solely. 

Since the introduction of electric lighting as a means of artificial illumina- 
tion, until within the past few months, there has been little between gas and 
electric interests in this country save direct and unreasonable antagonism, 
Some of the reasons are plain. 

For many years gas had occupied the field as the general and practical 
artificial illuminant for domestic and commercial uses. From a small begin- 
ning the business grew into a settled and conservative industry, inferior in 
| commercial importance and as a field of financial investment to the railroad 
and mining interests only. The combined capitalization of the gas com- 
panies of the United States runs high up into the hundreds of millions, as 
statistics easily show. 

While in its earlier years the industry of gas manufacture met with many 
obstacles, and encountered conflicts and setbacks in its struggles for recog- 
nition and success in the business world, its growth has, altogether speak- 
ing, been rapid and enormous. With success, it became more and more 
conservative in its methods, and finally grew to look with anger and jealousy 
upon any proposed interference with what it considered its vested rights in 
the control and monopoly of the business of artificial illumination. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the introduction of the electric light, some half dozen 
years ago, met with jealous protest and vigorous objection from the gas fra- 
ternity. Nor were these sentiments subdued by the methods by which many 
of the electric light advocates endeavored to force their systems upon the 
public. 

Like nearly all other inventions of promise, the electric light was seized 
upon by speculators, in many instances for the organization of companies 
that were thrown upon the public as ventures. Failures followed and were 
numerous, as was to be expected. On both sides of the Atlantic schemes, 
gigantic chiefly in their paper capitals, collapsed, and when inflated ventures 
came to grief the public was swift to condemn the entire industry as fraudu- 
lent, oftentimes to the great prejudice of earnest and honest men who were 
devoting time, talents, and money to the development of the new system, in 





endeavoring to place it upon a sound commercial basis. 
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Reasoning largely from the distrust of the unconcerned world, 


the concerned gas companies generally throughout the country be 
came strongly imbued with prejudiced opposition to the new means 
of light, presenting the constant argument that the whole affair was 
a mass of gigantic scheming, unworthy of friendly consideration ; 
the constant 


while, on the other hand, its possible meant 


presence of a dangerous rival to the gas interests. 


Uuccess 


As if directly to increase this antagonism, many of the parent or 
manufacturing electric light companies persisted in exacting fabu 
lous ‘stock concessions” and enormous profits upon sales of elec- 
In this 


manner the local companies and users were handicapped with an 


tric apparatus, for the rights to use their several systems. 


enormously inflated capital stock, which rendered practically im- 
possible the return of any profits to the legitimate investor, and, as 
a consequence, the business of electric lighting has been compelled 
to wade through a period of invention, development, scheming, and 
we might almost add, wholesale error, such as always attaches, in 
a greater or less degree, to the development of new and great enter 
prises wherein capital has to be sought from the world at large. The 
electric light manager who has labored earnestly and faithfully to 


reform the business from such abuses, and to place it upon a solid 


and legitimate commercial basis, has had neither a pleasant nor an 
easy task to perform, and has manifestly suffered from being con 
sidered to be in bad company. 

During the past five years, invention has been an art assiduously 
plied, and the business has been greatly improved by a few earnest 
and determined men, who have loyally worked for legitimate de 
velopment. Systems have been revised, apparatus has been im 
proved and perfected, the cost of original production greatly reduced, 
the public 


The matter of electric lighting is now regarded generally 


and the prejudices of gas makers and their masters 
satisfied. 
by thoughtful business men as an established and honorable in 
dustry. Despite speculation, failures and the naturally expensive 
cost of development, the business has made its way from the realm 
of venture to that of at least moderate success. 

The fact of this metamorphosis has greatly changed its relations 
to the whole commercial world. As a substantial and legitimate 


investment, there is now nothing that appeals with more force to) the constant suggé 


capital, when organized upon a proper basis, unless it be the indus 
The of the 


try of gas manufacture. combination two in one is 
irresistible. 

To the gas companies of the country the electric light now occu 
pies a higher and broader relation, and the more advanced of these 
have become satisfied that there should be no more antagonism be 


tween the two illuminants. They are either rivals or companions 





duced price from that necessarily charged by an independent com 


pany, the latter of which must earn dividends upon its capital stock, 


which will not average less than $20.000 to $30.000 for each 100 are 


lamps it operates from a central station built upon modern princi 


ples. Where additional capital is required by the gas company, the 
amount would be far less than that needed by an independent elec 
tric light company. The cost of installation, and the saving thus 


made in organization and operation, would be sufficiently large to 


give the gas company enormous advantages over an 
organization. These advantages, in many instances, would include 
the declaring of dividends 
thought of. 


independent 


, When, upon the other side, none could be 


It isnot necessary to refer, save briefly, to the street lighting 
argument. It is acknowledged that are lights in the streets cause 
increased use of gas for interior purposes. It is evident, therefore, 
that this are lighting should be under the control of the party 
that is to benefit most from its use and efliciency. Again, it can 


scarcely be denied that for street lighting, where populati n 1s 
scattered, arcs are preferable to gas lamp Long lines of pipe, 
for the simple purpose of supplying the street lamps, would not be 
necessary, wires being strung more cheaply than the pipe can be 
laid. 

[ do not think much of an argument-presented to me yesterday, 


[that gas companies generally take out their meters from premises 


wherein the electric light has been solely installed, unless p uid rent 
for the use of said meters, and that this makes the consumer de 
pendent upon the electric light at all times, thereby putting the 


electric lighting company to the expense of constant supply, and 


hence raising the cost ‘‘in the holder” of its light. I do not beli« 


ve 
in taking meters out until the consumer orders them out, or until he 
becomes a radical opponent of the use of gas. The former is rarely 
the case, as there are few consumers who are willing to pin their 


entire faith to the supply of electric lighting from a central station : 
and the cheapest way to drive a customer to the other position men 
ti yned ike 
consumer seems wedded to the electric 


is, in my opinion, to t out his meter. Even where the 


light, it is bet in 
his way the constant temptation to use gas, and to throw in his way 


ter to leave 


‘stion that there are ends to which gas may be 


consumed, other than the one purpose of illumination. 

It has been suggested also, since arrival here, that, after all, the 
most powerful reason why the gas companies should adopt the 
electric light is that it will tend to make them popular. The matter 
of popularity is a perilous one. From the greatest of stories down 


'to the humblest of circumstances over which the public hold con 


in trade, and the closer the association the better and more profit- | 


her factor of importance to 
every gas manager 1e two should 
combined and worked together in all cases wherein artificial illumina 
tion is supplied by a corporate or private concern. 
I givea few: 


able for both interests, and for that ot 
the consumer. Tl methods be 

The reasons for 
such combinations are many and potent. 
Nearly every city and town in the civilized world, containing 
10,000 inhabitants or upwards, has an established and successful gas 


plant. The organizations of these companies are complete. Their 


trol, the change from the cry of hosanna is an easy one; and especi 
ally so is the case in this country, where we have local reformers in 
every city, town and village, who are always seeking some Sindbad 


on whose neck to ride into temporary notoriety. I do not trust to 


popularity when, as has been the case within the past week, in my 


executive managements and labor system are in active operation. | 


Generally such companies have a surplus of brain and sinew not 
taxed to full capacity to manage the company or operate the works. 
In agreat number of cases, the gas company could operative an elec 


|of the gas fraternity, a 


tric light plant with little or no extra expense for executive and | 


manual labor. In many instances, hardly an additional man would 
be needed by an established gas company, in adding electric lighting 
to its business. 

A majority of the gas companies have more land than is actually 


required for the operation of their works, and not infrequently sur- | 
plus room in their buildings, that could be profitably occupied by an | 


electric light plant. This would save all rent—an item that means 
from $250 to $2,500 per annum to the independent electric company. 

Where a company has any difficulty in disposing of its coke at a 
fair figure, it can find a use for a goodly portion in the electric 
lighting service ; 


and where coke meets with ready sale the employ | 


of the quantities necessary for such fuel purposes would draw the | 


line of demand more tightly and generally secure better prices for 
the portion sold. This, as a great soldier remarked of the tariff, is 
a local question. 

A large proportion of the older gas companies have surplus earn- 
ings on hand sufficient to pay for an electric plant. This would 
enable the company to sell its electric light at a considerably re- 


city, announcement of a reduction in the price of gas has been 
followed by the statement, in some of our largest dailies, that the 
While 
ignorance and vice go hand in hand, as they do in these cases, it is 
folly to dwell fondly upon the security of the bubble of popularity. 

[ am, too, more than ever convinced that popularity is but a 


meter wheels would now go round more rapidly than ever. 


bubble, since receiving the opinion of one of the best known members 
New York engineer whom all our Associa- 
delight to who is supposed to hold the good 
will of the citizens and municipal authorities of his city by the 


tions honor, and 
This gentleman stated to me, at the Boston 
meeting, that the chief reason why his company would not adopt 
the electric light until it was compelled to, was that it would tend 
to depopularize the company, and that he considered it much better 
to have the electric light as an open opponent than to have the gas 
company furnish it, and thus raise the public cry of ‘‘ monopoly.” 
At the same time, the gentleman named did not consider that the 
was furnished when his efforts kept a 
franchise from being granted to arival gas company that proposed to 


most binding of ties. 


right to coy" monopoly 4" 


enter his city, put up an expensive and permanent plant, and furn- 
ish, under guarantee, a gas of higher candle-power than did the 
company of which he has charge. 

[f there is anything in the cry of monopoly to fear, it will disap 
pear when the consumer of light finds, as he must and will, that 
with the supply of electric lighting in the hands of the gas company 
he will secure better and cheaper service than is or can be possible 
Deeply rooted in the heart of the 
gas consumer, more firmly than his inherent love of opposition to the 


under the present dual systems. 
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powers that be, is his affection for his pocket-book, and the saving 
of the dollar 
course is being followed by 


what will convince the consumer that the right 


is 
a combination of the gas and electric 
interests. 

I do not wish t 
cheaper illumination by 


be understood as indorsing the idea of better or 
of the electric light. While this is 
as concerned lighting, I 
have never yet seen, nor do I soon expect to see the electric light 


means 
generally admitted to be the case street 
that, for interior uses, will excel or seriously rival the Lungren 
burner. With the Wenham, to which our President flatteringly 
alluded in his addréss, this morning, I have little acquaintance; but 
am willing to accept his indorsement, which has doubt 
based on thorough examination and test. Nor do I ignore in favor 
of the electric light, the incandescent gas lamps that are now seek 
ing the market. In at least two of these I have considerable faith, 
while the third is in hands that I feel will make a success of it. Ido 
not ignore these weapons which the gas companies possess, or will 
if a But 
clearly that the electric light is here and will stay here, as either for 
Which is it to be# The consumer will demand 
is now demanding it. ; 


no been 


possess, conflict of systems is to finally ensue. I see 
us or against us. 
the electric light 
comply with his desires and give him what he wants; or shall we 
tell him to go elsewhere for it? It 
and refuses to handle cut loaf, because he imagines that he can 
compel his customers to take granulated or go to the ‘‘ 
After a while they will go to the 
his enjoyment. 


Shall the gas companies 
is a poor grocer who sells sugar 


other corner.” 
‘other corner” too frequently for 


The question of fuel gas in connection with this subject of com- 
bined interest, is one of too much consequence to attempt to notice 
briefiy; so I pass it by entirely, with the simple suggestion that the 
dovetailing of these interests, and the substantial aid in which the 
introduction of the electric light by the gas companies will give to 
the further use of gas for fuel purposes, is well worthy of more con 
sideration than it has as yet received. 

The question then is a plain one: With the knowledge that elec 
tric lighting has come to stay (and we might add in a broader sense 
that electricity has come to stay), and that it is growing to be more 
and more a commercial element, is it wise for the gas companies to 
or ill, in the hands of those who have no 
interests in common with us? Is it not better that we should take 
it in hand, as an acknowledged ally and friend? It may be said 
that the gas companies of one State in the country have determined 
the ethics of this matter for themselves, and their example is worthy 
of imitation. Shall it be followed ? 


leave its use, for good 


The second paper, by Mr. Thos. Wood, of Sandusky, on 
GAS WITH ELECTRICITY, 
is appended : 
From the ‘‘The London and 
Chartered Gas Light and Coke Company,” in 1809, down to the 
present time, save the past two or three years, artificial gas has re- 


incorporation of Westminister 


mained the most practical and advanced agent for illuminating 
purposes ; and although its history, from its birth to the present 
time, is surrounded with opposition and bitter denunciation from 
the public at large, caused by actual or imaginary arbitrary deal- 
ings of the several companies engaged in the business, still we find its 
use has grown to proportions so large as to compel those engaged in 
its manufacture to believe that the industry cannot be materially 
affected by any rival which may appear in these times of new 
developments and inventions. 

That the industry of gas making for artificial illumination will 
continue, no one will have a shadow of a doubt; but who can say 
that its rival, electricity, will not largely check the annual increase of 
output, which heretofore has been, with most of the larger companies, 
almost fabulous. It is true, we hear on all sides that in cities where 
electric light is supplied the gas companies sales have largely in 
creased by reason of said electric plant ; but is it an actual increase 
in dollars and cents? In other words, does the increase of output 
Have not prices been 
reduced to meet this rival, and in such proportion as to more than 
counterbalance any increase of output? Or, have not 
been made into new districts and so brought the output up to its 
usual per centage of increase ? 


(if there be any) mean increase of profits ? 
extensions 
If such is not the case, and the same prices have been maintained 


as before the advent of electricity, and the increased output for the 
year still shows the same per centage as in previous years, then we 


must admit that electric lighting has made no inroads, or, at least, 
visible encroachments, on the gas business. 

It seems to me these can hardly be the true facts of the case; for 
if (for argument’s sake) we say a dozen of the best consumers of a 
gas company ina small city substitute the electric light for gas, it 
seems there must necessarily be a loss of so much gas sold, notwith- 
standing the fact that some others may burn enough more to make 
That is to say, 
it is a loss in that this dozen consumers have practically abandoned 


up the loss, even were the same prices maintained. 


gas for some other illuminating agent, and are no longer patrons of 
the company, in a small way; while the 
chances are that other business men will be tempted eventually to 
do the same thing by force of rivalry. 

Let a business man of any city, a jeweler, for instance, light his 
store with electric light and the other jewelers in that city will, in 
all probability, do the same, whether it be more economical or not; 
and so it is with the clothing business, or any other particular line. 

Some gas men still assert that electric lighting is only a craze, 
that its life will be of short duration, and that gas will once more be 
In Murdoch's and his contemporaries time many 
said the same thing about gas; but the candle makers and whaling 
interests could not stay the gas craze. This contiuued harping 
about dangers and unreliability of electric lighting will not stop the 
craze: for do we not find that the introduction of gas met with these 
identical objections, all of which vanished as its use became more 


gas perhaps, 


except, 


universally used. 


general; and why should not the use of electricity become safer the 
more familiar with it? History testifies to the fact that 
nearly all new inventions or departures have to pass through the 
ordeal of ridicule, discouragement, opposition and, often, loss before 
the world is willing to admit their stability—a good deal as the child 
has to battle with the measles, mumps, andl whooping cough before 


we become 


becoming robust. 

Electric lighting of to-day gives better satisfaction to the public 
than it did four years ago; and why should not improvements make 
it still better four years hence? That there are dangers connected 
with electric lighting it would be folly to contradict, but our own 
business of gas making is equally as dangerous, if certain methods of 
manipulation are not carried out. As the electric lighting becomes 
more general undoubtedly it will become more safe—as the demands 
of the public are invariably answered by the inventor, at least in this 
country. 

Gas men have put too much stress on the dangers of electric 
lighting, as well as some other less founded arguments, much as 
drowning nten are said to catch at straws; but it looks now as 
though gas men were getting bravely over their prejudice, and will 
soon take to electric lightiug ‘‘ like ducks to water,” if it be only to 
keep up their reputation as monopolists. If you doubt this look back 
to the files of your periodicals devoted to the gas interests and you will 
find that gas men (and I will not omit the editors) have been letting 
themselves down gradually until to-day we find a great many of the 
former already running electric plants, and as many more about to 
and the latter (1 refer to the editors) advocating this action. 
And w hy should this not be so? 


do SO ; 
Being in the lighting business they 
are supposed to respond to the public demand, and there is no reason 
why, if a sufficient number of their patrons desire electric light in 
preference to gas, or in conjunction with it, that the gas companies 
provided they can get a return on their invest- 
otherwise, others will come in and supply the demand. Sup- 
posing the case of a manfacturer who, for 20 years, has been making 
aspecial line of goods for a large customer is requested by that 
Would you deem it business policy 


should not supply it, 


ment; 


customer to change the pattern. 
to let that customer for 20 years standing go elsewhere, rather than 
cater to his wishes? I think not. 

If there are any who have not yet made up their minds that the 
electric light has come to stay, I think they had better do so at once, 
and look about them to find the best means and measures to prevent 
its introduction from injuring their present industry of gas making. 
Aside from the gas field there are undoubtedly in most cities locali- 
ties where it is desirable and necessary that the electric light be 
used, and gas companies can just as well meet this demand as let 
others do it, for the reason that gas and electric lighting are co- 
ordinate branches of illumination, and there should be no hostility 
between the two—and there would not be, provided both are supplied 
at a fair compensation by the parties supplying these two kinds of 
illuminants. 

Most of the gas companies of this country are no doubt heavily 
handicapped by reason of too large a capital stock to contend with 
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electric lighting with low priced gas, while others may be so placed 
that the selling price of gas is necessarily high as compared with 
some companies more favorably situated. The residuals of one com 
pany may bea drug, while with another they may be a large source 
of coal may be available at much cheaper rates in some 
places than others; and again, the nature of the soil may enter 
largely into the selling price of gas, as in the district represented 
by the writer, where every foot of trench for pipe laying has to be 
blasted. 

Klectric light companies, on the other hand, have none of these 
things to contend with, except in slight degree ; and practically it 
costs about the same to erect and operate a plant in any two cities 
of same size. The capital required for an electric plant, including 
the construction of lines, etc., to cover same area as a gas plant 
naturally would, is less than one-half that required for a plant, 
thus enabling an electric light company to reach the heart of the gas 
consumption at a nominal expense compared to what it cost the gas 
company to lay mains to reach same point. Another advantage 
over a gas plant is the fact that an electric light plant can be trans 
ported to another city without much difficulty, if so desired, while 
the gas works of a town is a permanent fixture. 


revenue ; 


gas 


I refer more par- 
ticularly, in speaking of electric lighting, to the arc system, which 
undoubtedly has met with better commercial success generally than 
the incandescent, at least, up to the present time. My aim has been 
to point out some of the advantages an electric light company has 
over a long-established gas company ; and I think you will find they 
are facts, whether we wish to believe them or not. 

In the matter of enlargements of works or extensions of gas 
mains we know what radical changes and expenses said enlarge 
ments entail. Sometimes the whole system of pipes, purifiers, 
station meter, holders, etc., have to be substituted by larger at great 
cost. Old mains which have become too small have to be taken up 
and replaced by larger, when extensions into remote districts have 
to be made. Not so with electric lighting, as it is only necessary to 
add another engine, boiler, or dynamo alongside of those already in, 
when you wish to increase your capacity. The far future has not to 
be looked into so closely, and consequently capital additions need 
not be made until such time as a fair revenue can be earned on the 
expenditure. 

A gas works when first built is usually built with a view to future 
growth, say to meet the demands for ten or fifteen years hence. 
There we have a large amount of capital lying idle for a number of 
years before it is needed ; and at the end of this time what do we 
find? That the same process has to be gone through of providing 
for another fifteen or twenty years. More capital stock is usually 
sold to make the needed improvements, but just about this time a 
demand for a reduction in price is made, and we have this difficulty 
to contend with—capital stock increasing and selling prices decreas- 
ing in the same ratio. 

The depreciation of the two respective plants the writer con- 
siders to be in favor of the electric plant, although there may be 
those who have good reasons for thinking otherwise. This point 
will depend largely upon the construction of the respective plants 
and methods of runningsame. That there is a disparagement in the 
footing of the two rivals, in favor of the electric plant as we find 
the two to-day, is evident to the writer ; but whether the future will 
cause this difference to widen or narrow, time alone can demon- 
strate. Unquestionably those who are engaged in the gas business, 
and have this interest in charge, are capable of making, and will 
make, rapid strides of improvement in the future ; but we must not 
lose sight of the fact that those who are working in the rival field 
(and they are legion) have, equally with the gas men, the capacity 
of attaining still better results. 

The question arises, how can a gas company, thus handicapped, 
expect to hold its own against this rival in the field? Shall we 
make up the loss by making extensions into new territories, and 
make inroads on the gasoline field as the electric light has made 
inroads on our business ? or shall we reduce the price (already low) 
and try to increase our output in this way as many have already 
done? or shall we take the bull by the horns and run an electric 
plant in combination with our gas business? If we do the first it 
will entail large expenditure for mains and services in districts 
sparsely settled, or where the consumers would probably be smal! 
ones—the street lamps are scarcely worth considering, as the profit 
accruing from this source is very small, after allowing for leakage 
and interest on the outlay ; and besides, an electric light company 
can at any time reach this new district, and light it in one-tenth the 








time, and at one-tenth the cost for construction 


new mains would be comparatively idle. 


in which case these 
[If we adopt the second measure, and reduce the price of gas 
with a view of inducing our customers to abandon the electric light, 
we must not forget that prices once reduced are seldom if ever re 
covered, and a reduction of ten per cent. 
company is a reduction of ten per cent. forever. 


In the receipts of a gas 


Let us take the case of a small gas works, whose annual receipts 


for gas sold will amount to, with the further under- 
standing that this company is selling gas at only a fair margin of 


profit, and that the works 


say, “S40, 000, 
are conducted in an economical manner. 
The capital stock of this company would be, taking $5 per thousand 
of output as a basis, $125,000. An electric light company is about 
to be organized in same city, and with a view of heading it off a 
reduction of ten per cent. is made, which would represent a loss of 
$4,000 per annum, equivalent to nearly 3% 
capital stock. 


per cent. on amount of 
But the reduction does not stay the operations of 
the electric light company, which goes on as if no reduction had 
been made, and the gas finds itself out per 
annum, and an opponent in the field, working night and day trying 


company the $4,001 


to wean the gas company’s best consumers away, and with a 
good measure of success, and with the resultant warfare between 
the two interests. 

Now, supposing this same gas company in place of reducing the 

i | 

price of gas ten per cent. had put inasmall electric plant of say 50 
lights, which, in round figures, would have involved a total outlay 
of about $10,000, and supplied (before others came into the field) the 
demands of customers, its proprietors would have saved the $4,000 
and invested it in something that would have given them equally as 
good returns as their gas interest, besides satisfying their patrons 
and averting war with arival. They could have reached out into 
the gasoline district, and other places where gas had never been 
used, and solicited electric lighting where it did not conflict with the 
gas interest; and when the city desired to light all the streets with 
electric light they would be in shape to putin a bid. Then what 
profit there was in electric lighting the gas company would be mak 
ing; and if, as so many claim, electric lighting assists the sale of 
gas, you could not fail to have a bonanza. 

Considering what little profit there is in lighting our cities with gas, 
at present prices, the writer thinks it a great advantage to sub- 
stitute the electric light for this purpose, thereby making available 
‘or private consumption a large surplus of capacity at the works, 

! I e 
and thus enabling a company to put off for several years any large 
expense for improvement account. 

In operating these two interests as one it should be borne in mind 
that the patrons of the combination must be made to feel it is to their 
interest as well as for your protection; and this can only be 
bv furnishing the light used, of whichever kind, at a reasonable 
compensation, and by giving them the best possible service. <A 
company operating a combination plant can afford to supply the 
electric light to its patrons ata reduced rate over a company organ- 
ized for that purpose alone, thereby enabling the combination the 
opportunity of proving itself a benefit to the public. That a 
company can operate the two systems with less expense goes without 
questioning; and if the time comes when electric wires will have to be 
placed underground the gas companies will still have other advan 
tages. Usually there is sufficient land around a gas works to locate 
the electric plant on without additional outlay. The 
can have supervision over both; and, in a great many cases, other 
labor can be utilized without additional cost. Waste heat from 
benches will form another important item of saving in the produc- 
tion of steam. Electric plants are not difficult things to manage or 
manipulate; construction of circuits and wiring of buildings is 
simple and easily acquired. Street men can be worked in to dig 
pole holes, and will soon learn the method of framing, raising and 
setting poles. As a matter of consequence the better the construc 
tion the better will be the service rendered, as in our gas business. 
Those who go into the electric light business in a slip-shod manner 
will find it a rough road to travel, and at the end of the year probably 
find nothing to compensate them for their pains. An electric plant 
to pay must be well planned, well built, and properly managed. 
No house-top or back-door construction work will give the patrons 
good service, but will only add to the dangers of the business. Good 
foundations should be placed under all machinery, if you wish to 
keep away from the repair shop, and everything must be kept in 
first-class order if we wish to make a success of it. A few words 
about construction of electric lines. 

Of course you are all aware of the wide-spread prejudice which 
exists against the erection of poles in the streets of our cities, and 
there is, no doubt, just cause for this prejudice, owing to the indif 
ferent manner in which the several line companies have done their 
work and neglected same after being built. Crooked and unsightly 
poles have been used where, at slight expense, better could have 
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same otlicers 


Presumed annual output 25 millions, gas rate, $1.60 per r. 
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been employed. These poles are, in a great many cases, never 
painted, and utter disregard of neatness to coincide with the sur- 
roundings has been allowed—all of which has hastened public 


prejudice. If gas companies that are contemplating the addition of 
an electric plant would make a special effort in starting out with 
their construction, and endeavor to improve on the past methods by 
showing more regard for the tastes of the public in this matter, it 
would prove largely to their advantages to so do. 

\s an instance in point. Our company, after adding the electric 
lighting to its gas business, was caused a good deal of trouble in the 
matter of obtaining right of way for poles—it being necessary to 
erect poles on some streets where other companies had failed to get 
permission. It occurred to the writer that, pe rhaps, if iron poles 
were used this objection might be overcome, so pt rmission Was 
asked of the proper authorities and readily granted. These lines 
were built about a year ago, and have given excellent satisfaction 
not only to the citizens but to ourselves, for the wires have always 
worked well, and have not been the cause of a ground in that time, 
notwithstanding the fact that we have had some pretty severe 
storms since their erection. The poles are simply 24 inch ordinary 
wrought iron gas pipe, with an eight inch flange, screwed on one end, 
to form a foot. On top is screwed a 2$x1} inch cross into which two 
pieces of 1} inch pipe (12 inches long) are inserted to form the arms. 
The outer ends of these arms are bitted with 14 inch Tees, into which 
are inserted the wooden pins that receive the glass insulators. If itis 
found necessary to put on more than two wires a 24 inch nipple, 12 
inches long, is screwed into top of the 24 inch cross at top of pole, 
and another set of arms put on in the same manner as before. 
When these poles are painted they have a very neat appearance 
and, practically, take up no room on the sidewalk. The method of 
setting these poles is simple. A man first marks out the distances 
at which the poles are to be separated, then, being careful that the 
marks are all on an even line, he takes an ordinary post-hole auger 
and bores out the hole to the depth ot tive feet. which, in favorabk 
soil, is done very rapidly. A little soft water lime is thrown into 
the bottom of the hole, and the flange forming the foot is imbedded 
in its own weight, thus causing some of the water lime to be forced 
up into the pipes, which, when set, acts asa plug to keep water from 
getting up in the pipe. After the pole is plumbed the space around 
it is filled in with cement and broken stone, to the surface of the 
sidewalk. When the cement is set the pole is very firm and will not 
turn in the flange. Care must be taken not to run any wire until the 
cement is sufficiently set, which will occur in, say, two days. For 
neatness and strength combined they are just the thing, and a 
pedestrian will scarcely realize there is a line of poles on the street. 

The height of these poles is 20 feet above the walk, and is ample 
to escape traflic,etc. Thisisa very convenient height for branching 
off into stores, and will bring the light wires below all telephone and 
telegraph lines, when crossing at right angles. The writer thinks 
that this height is preferable to using very high poles, and going 
over other wires, for various reasons—one is that electric wires need 
more careful and frequent inspection than any others ; and at the 
height specified the examination can be made more readily and 
thoroughly. Another is that the branches going into stores are 
shorter, and any defect in these can be seen from the walk. Of 
course guard-wires are necessary when passing under other wires at 
right angles, so that any other line breaking will be caught before 
reaching the electric wires. In constructing electric light lines care 
must be taken toavoid running under and parallel with other wires, 
if possible ; and another important point to be borne in mind is that 
a single electric wire running parallel with, although on opposite 
side of street to, a telephone line will render the telephones almost 
inoperative. If you wish toavoid trouble it is better to see that this 
mistake is not made on the start. A loop or double wire, on the 
other hand, will not affect the telephone line in the least, as the in- 
duction of the one wire is neutralized by the other. I mention these 
ideas of construction for the benefit of any gas men who contemplate 
adding anelectric plant to their present works, believing and hoping 
that the experience of over a year may be of benefit and deter some 
of youfrom making costly mistakes in the start. While speaking of 
this experience a few words about the plant itself may be of interest 
to some. 

In the first place, see to it that all your foundations are of the 
best. It will be better to exclude foundations when making contracts 
for engines, shafting, etc., and attend to that part of it yourselves. 
Buy the material yourselves, have the work done by the day, and 
stand guard over the workmen (with a club, if necessary), while the 
work proceeds. Anchor bolts for engine and pillow blocks should 
not be less than 9 feet in length, if you wish to keep everything solid 
and in line. Do not set dynamos on a floor depending on joists for 
support, but fill up space between joists with concrete, letting some 
extend down three or four feet into the ground. This done you can 
lay fioor over concrete, and place dynamo carriage on this. By 
doing so you will prevent any vibration of dynamos or building 
while running. Let your engines be from a good maker, and, for 
economy, aslow speed engine is to be preferred, provided said engine 
has a sensitive and reliable automatic cut-off. From 120 to 140 re- 
volutions per minute is a safe and economical speed, and you will 
find the repairs account on such an engine to be small as compared 
with high speed engines—the necessary speed of dynamos being 
acquired by using a pulley, of large diameter, on engine shaft, and 
belting direct to dynamo—counter-shafting makes things more 
complicated ; extra bearings have to be looked after, and no fioor 
space is gained ; extra power is used up and, unless in particular 
instances, has nothing to recommend it. 


In selecting belts always get the best the market will afford. 
They should be endless of double thickness, and perfectly straight. A 
cheap or low-priced belt is liable to prove a very expensive one inthe 
end. An Ampere meter should be used foreach dynamo, so that the 
operator can see at a glance what current the machine is sending 
out. This is just as essential as a pressure gauge at your gas works. 
Purchase always a good grade of carbons suitable for the size of 
your current, and keep your lamps properly adjusted at all times. 
If all these points are carried out you cannot fail to produce a light 
equal to the best in the country, provided, however, the system used 
is a meritorious one. 

The boilers may be set in retort house so as to receive the benefit 
of all waste heat from benches. This will save to you more than 50 
per cent. of fuel required, as if set independent of benches. Poor 
grades of fuel can be utilized, such as coke breeze, slack coal, coal 
tar, cannel coke, etc., and the ordinary firemen can fire the boilers 
without interfering with their other duties. 

The pumps and injectors (there should be both), should be in 
charge of the engineer running the engines, who should have his 
steam gauge, water glass, and try-cocks close to his engine, in ad- 
dition to the steam gauge and water glass in retort house. 

Supposing this combination of gas and electric lighting under one 
management to be a settled fact, it will not do for such a company 
to sit quietly down and depend on the safety the combination ap- 
parently affords, but to instill further vigor in the task they have 
undertaken, and extend, push and improve the business with the 
idea of affording, as soon as practical, a means of reducing the price 
of both commodities to their patrons, thereby securing the moral 
support of the community by vour endeavors. 

I would suggest that gas companies having any remote idea of 
some day adding the electric lighting to their present business do so 
at once, even if there is only a small demand for same in the locali- 
ties in which they are situated, for the reason that other promoters, 
ever on the alert, will discover that demand, and by working up 
that locality get enough others interested to warrant the putting in 
of an independent plant. The latter once in operation, and the stock 
held by your own citizens not interested in the gas supply, will 
necessarily engender an opposing faction, not of a foreign element, 
but a party nade up of your own people, which you are aware con 
stitutes the worst kind of opposition. 

The plant need not be of large proportions to start with, but suffi 
cient to supply the demands of those who are the most eager for the 
new light. By commencing early, and in this small way, you will 
be enabled to control the entire field, which should prove a benefit 
to your patrons and assuredly a protection to yourselves. If you 
are too tardy, and turn a deaf ear to the demands of the public, you 
cannot blame them if they welcome the arrival of some other pro- 
moters, after which you may find yourselves, by force of circum- 
stances, compelled to put in an electric plant, and with the differ- 
ence that there is a lively rival in the field who you will be obliged 
to buy out, at perhaps a high figure, if you wish to secure a clear 
field, thereby making the cost of your addition unnecessarily high 
on account of your tardiness. 

(For some reason the subject of electric lighting has been, ap- 
parently, studiously avoided at the several Association meetings of 
late. Not even a war cry is heard, as in former years! What does 
it mean? Is it that gas men have tired of their sarcasm regarding 
the new light; or is it only a lull in hostilities, to be followed by 
more effectual action? I am inclined to believe this lull is simply 
time taken up to give gas men an opportunity of forming a new line 
of battle, whereby they may be enabled to capture the enemy’s 
works and use them as their own defences. The fact that a bill to 
enable the gas companies of this State to combine and operate the two 
systems of illumination (it has already passed the Senate and will 
shortly come up for passage in the house) is indicative of this line 
of action. 

To those who at the present time are averse to this innovation in 
the gas business I have no apologies to make, sincerely believing 
that it is only a matter of a short time when all gas companies, both 
great and small, from Maine to California, will be running electric 
light plants, and running them well. I also believe that in a short 
period of time this and kindred assemblies shall be known by the broad 
name of the ‘*‘ Artificial Light (I am emboldened enough to add) and 
Fuel Gas Association.” Some one has written that ‘‘a rose would 
smell as sweet by any other name,” and I think we will run no 
risk of injuring the smell of our gas by this change of name. The 
fact prompting the prediction of adding fuel gas to the combina- 
tion grows out of the knowledge that the steam generated for elec- 
tric lighting only occupies a portion of the 24 hours, and the same 
boilers can be used, during the balance of that time, for making 
water gas for fuel purposes, or, if desired, for illuminating purposes. 
The coke pile in that event will not be a source of worry, as it is to 
some at present. 

Of course I refer to gas companies remote from natural gas fields, 
and localities where piping from these fields would make the cost of the 
gas to the consumer greater than it could be manufactured and sold 
at bya gascompany. And if the supply from these gas wells should 
cease or get weak in the near future, as so many of our scientists 
predict, then my remarks would hold good for all gas companies. 

Thanking you all tor your patience in listening to my feeble 
efforts, I will close this paper by remarking that with gas light and 
gas motors, electric light and electric motors, and fuel gas, I con- 
scientiously believe that the future of gas companies never looked 
brighter than in this year of our Lord, 1887. 

[To be continued. } 
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SPECIAL ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 
= 
CoMMUNICATED By Norton H,. Humpnrys. 


Saxuispury, March 10, 1887. 
Gas Companies’ Accounts for the Second Half of 1886.—The Compe- 
tition of Oil with Gas.—Sulphate of Ammonia as a Manure.—Dr. 
Knublauch’s Experiments on Limed Coal for Gas Making. 


Now that the half-yearly meetings of shareholders have been held, and the 
directors of the various gas undertakings throughout the land have presented 
accounts of their stewardship during the six months, ended December 31st, 
1886, we are in a position to notice the extent to which certain adverse cir- 
cumstances, such as the fallin the value of residuals, the general slackness 
of trade, and the mild weather during the period in question, has affected 
the welfare of our industry. On the whole, the state of affairs is satisfactory. 
There are some unfortunate undertakings that have not been able to earn a 
sufficient balance of profit to make up the usual dividends, and are conse- 
quently obliged to draw on the reserve fund, or to resort to an increase in 
price. It will be interesting, by-the-way, to watch the effect of this policy 
on the quantity of gasconsumed. It is so usual to look for an increase as an 
immediate result of a reduction in price that some curiosity is aroused as to 
whether the effect of a move in the opposite direction will cause any falling 
off in the consumption. But, while the reports of these undertakings are 
set in a minor key, and refer sadly to diminished receipts for residuals, a fall- 
ing off in the consumption of gas, etc., there are many others tuned toa 
more cheerful strain. Not only has the balance of profit been maintained, 
but it is possible to announce further reductions in price in some cases, As 
an explanation of the apparent anomaly that some are able to reduce their 
price whilst others are obliged to raise it, we may notice that there is a great 
difference in the policy pursued in respect to various undertakings as to the 
adjustment of the price of gas. Some companies strain, perhaps, more than 
is good for them in the direction of ‘‘ cheap gas.”” The moment their affairs 
admit of it a reduction is declared, perhaps without a proper appreciation of 
the fact that specially favorable circumstances have combined to produce a 
temporary inflation of prosperity. Sometimes we find even a step in ad- 
vance of this, and there is a ‘‘reckoning of the chickens before they are 
hatched,” by taking into consideration the increased consumption that may 
be expected to follow upon the reduction, Others are more cautious, and 
believing that a ‘‘ bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” take care to 
have a good balance to the credit of individual profit before reducing their 
price. Sometimes the former policy is forced upon the directorate by ad- 
verse circumstances, such as excessive capital, etc. While fully believing in 
judicious enterprise, I would remind gas engineers that although reductions 
in price do not always meet with proper appreciation, any attempt to raise 
the price is sure to arouse opposition. A well-managed undertaking, having 
a capital account that has been kept within bounds, can usually afford to 
give a moderate reduction every few years as the business increases, This 
will be sufficient to show the consumers that their interests are not neglected, 
and that there is no desire to extract exorbitant profits; and will usually 
keep them more satisfied than a fluctuating price would. Such is the de- 
duction to be drawn from the last six months’ working. Those who sail too 
closely to the wind are the first to feel the effects of an adverse current; and 
so we find that some undertakings that have long been noted for cheap gas, 
and have consequently been as thorns in the sides of their less fortunate 
neighbors, are now unable to make both ends meet. The more cautious ones 
are able to pay their way comfortably, and perhaps to continue their custom 
in the matter of an occasional reduction, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
circumstances above mentioned. 

An interesting report recently submitted to the Gas Committee at Dukin- 
field, where the gas works belong to the local authorities, by their manager, 
Mr. Harrison Veevers, affords some useful information of a novel character 
in connection with the supply of gas. It appears that the report is prepared 
in accordance with a desire expressed by the Committee some months since 
for information as to the various agents used for the production of artificial 
light in their district, having a special view to the effects of the increasing 
use of mineral oils on their undertaking. Mr. Veevers finds that, out of a 
total of 3,820 houses, 2,196 use gas, 1,600 oil, and 26 candles; and considers 


that the latter mode of illumination is not used to a sufficient extent to be of | 


any practical consequence. But that oil is used in nearly 42 per cent. of the 
houses is regarded as an important matter, especially as there is reason to 
believe that its use is extending. 
this. The first is that there is some dissatisfaction with the price charged 
for gas, because it is higher than the rate in force in a neighboring town. 
In the second place, oil is apparently cheaper because it can be purchased 
in small lots as required, whereas gas is paid for in a lump sum at the end 
of the quarter. 





Three causes are given in explanation of | 





reductions in price which otherwise might have been made. As to the sec- 
ond, which applies chiefly to that class of the community who are in receipt 
of weekly wages, he proposes that the gas bill should be payable, if desired, 
in four weekly installments, commencing from the day of its delivery. On 
the third head, he remarks that the cost of fittings, etc., for gus is certainly 
high, as compared with that of paraffine lamps, which may be purchased for 
Hitherto it has been the general custom for owners of 
houses to fit them up with gasfittings, but since the use of paraffine has be- 
And if this should be 
done it will often happen that a person who would otherwise prefer to use 
gas would be debarred from doing so becanse of the expense of the fittings, 
which he would not be willing to incur. 


a few shillings each. 


come prevalent there is a tendency to drop this rule. 


As some assistance in this direc- 
tion, Mr. Veevers gives several reasons in favor of abolishing the charge for 
The 1,600 houses at present 
an average, 3,000 cubic feet of gas each ; 
and, therefore, if their custom could be secured the annual consumption 
would be increased to the extent of nearly 5,000,000 cubic feet. The present 
Ref 
erence is incidentally made to the advantage of letting gas stoves and engines 
Although much might be said as to the advantage of gas, and the 
trouble attendant upon the use of oil, it is considered that this aspect of the 
It is regarded from a pecuniary 


use of meters, and supplying meters gratis. 
using paraffine would consume, on 


price of gas in Dukinfield is 3s, 4d. (80 cents) per thousand cubic feet. 
on hire. 


question does not receive much attention. 
point of view only, and as such must be faced by action bearing upon the 
cost of artificial light. 

It would be idle to attempt to deny that the use of mineral oil has in- 
This, however, applies 
only to the working classes; for if tradesmen and middle-class people gener- 
ally can obtain gas at anything like a reasonable price they prefer to use it, 
and thus avoid the many risks and difficulties attendant upon the use of oil 
lamps. ‘The oils which are offered at temptingly cheap prices are not alto- 
gether satisfactory in respect to purity. While there are few towns in Eng- 
land where the competition of oi] has affected the gas supply to the extent 
that appesrs to have obtained at Dukinfield, it is well that the subjects 
uppreciated. We may cer- 
tainly point to the increased use of gas that has prevailed of late years as a 
conclusive sign that there is no cause for alarm; but, on the other hand, it 
is worth while to examine our books, with a view of ascertaining whether 
the increased use of gas stoves and gas engines may have served to cover 
any derelictions in the direction of the paraffine lamp. 

One of the papers devoted to agricultural interests publishes a letter from 
Mr. E. W. Booth, the steward of a large estate situated a few miles from 
London, on the value of sulphate of ammonia as a manure for grass land. 
After trying bones and various other artificial manures with but little if any 
benefit, Mr. Booth tried the following mixture: One ton of sulphate, two 
tons of mineral superphosphates (coprolites) mixed with an equal bulk of 
fine soil, and sown upon the land during the last week in March, at the rate 
of 1 ewt. of sulphate to 2 cwt. of superphosphate per acre. This mixture 
was a decided success, All through the growing season it was easy to see 
where the mixture had been used, and on cutting the crop there was found 
to be a large increase in produce as compared with ground treated in other 
ways. The inclusive cost of purchasing and applying the mixture is estimat- 
ed at about 21s. per acre, and the increase in produce so secured is valued at 
double this cost. Mr. Booth’s experience agrees with other large agricul- 
turists who have found that sulphate is preferable to nitrate of soda for mix- 
ing with phosphates and other mineral agents. And it is generally admitted 
that the best results are secured from mixtures which are capable of supply- 
ing the plant not only with nitrogenous matter, but also with phosphorus, 
lime, potash, and other necessary mineral ingredients. Mr. Martin, engineer 
aud manager of the Barnet District Gas and Water Company, who supplied 
the sulphate for the experiment, is very wisely making use of Mr. Booth’s 
testimony to the value of sulphate by having it reprinted in leaflet form and 
I hope the time 
will soon come when agriculturists will be sufficiently awake to their own in- 
terests to avoid the heavy expense of the carriage of manures from foreign 
ports by using that which is to be found close at hand. 

Speaking of sulphate reminds me that there are several encouraging signs 


creased of late years, chiefly because it is so cheap. 


treated in Mr. Veever’s report should be dul) 


circulating it amongst possible users in his neighborhood. 


| that the depression in the residual market has touched bottom, and that 


Both tar and liquor are im- 
proving in value, sulphate having stood at something closely approaching 
£12 per ton for some time, whilst better prices are also obtainable for tar. 
Although it is not anticipated that the prices of 1881 and 1882 will ever be 


things are beginning to move the other way. 


| reached again, there is good reason to hope that the item ‘residual pro- 


And the third cause is the cost of fittings and meters. If | 


ducts”’ will assist the revenue of gas undertakings to a larger extent during 
the year 1887 than it has done during the year just closed. 

Dr. Knublauch, the chemist to the Cologne Gas and Water Works, has 
been trying some experiments on the effect of mixing dry substances 


the latter are not purchased, there is the rent to pay. In respect to the first (especially lime) with the coal to be used for gas making ; his attention hav- 
eause, Mr. Veevers remarks that the loss on residuals, etc., has prevented | ing been drawn to the subject by the application of the Cooper coal liming 
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process in England. He finds that, working on a small experimental scale, 
the effect of uniting 2} per cent. of lime with the coal is to increase the 
quantity of gas to the extent of 5 per cent., but there is also a corresponding 
decrease in quality. This also applies to the coke, which is of course in- 
creased by the weight of the lime, but does not burn so well as the unlimed 
coke. The tar is poorer in quality and 10 per cent. less in quantity, but the 
ammonia is increased in about the proportion of 10 per cent. The produc” 
tion of sulphuretted hydrogen is diminished, and, on account of the increased 
quantity of ammonia, a larger portion is removed in the scrubbing and wash- 
ing apparatus ; and both these circumstances tend to reduce the amount of 
work remaining to be done in the oxide purifiers. But the carbonic acid is 
increased to the extent of 10 per cent. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
—_ 

Tue BRECKENRIDGE CanneL Denivertes.—Gas men throughout the coun- 
try are naturally somewhat puzzled over the legal aspect of the Breckenridge 
cannel situation. The lawyers, the judges, and the proprietors (both Amer- 
ican and English) seem disposed to make a football of this valuable Kentucky 
property ; but the users of the product need have no fear as to deliveries of 
the cannel—in testimony whereof we submit the following, from an entirely 
authentic source: The application of the Kentucky stockholders in the 
Breckenridge Company (Limited) to the Circuit Court of the United States, 
at Louisville, has been granted. On Feb. 8 Graham Macfarlane, who, up 
to that time, had been acting as Superintendent and Agent of the colliery, 
was made Receiver, with power to authorize contracts for the current year. 
The position of Sales Agents for this cannel, which Messrs. Perkins & Co., 
of New York city, had occupied under the former management, has been 
continued by the Receiver above named. A formal decision upon the points 
in question between the American and English stockholders is expected in 
June next. All sales and engagements for cannel made under the Receiver- 
ship will be carried out by any management which may follow that de- 
cision. 


Ir was THE Execrrio Licut Company.—In our last issue we stated that 
the stockholders of the McKeesport (Pa.) Gas Light Company, believing 
that the high salaries paid the officers of the Company were absorbing the 
profits, were about to bring suit with the object of compelling the directors 
to open the books for inspection. The assertion was incorrect, and should 
have read the ‘‘McKeesport Electric Light Company” instead. The 
McKeesport gas investors are satisfied in all respects, both in the matter of 
management and returns. Mr. Wm. ©. Neemes, Superintendent of the Gas 
Company, writes us that the residents who have tried the incandescent 
lamps are greatly disappointed with them. In fact, the greater number of 
those who tried the electric lighting plan have already returned to the use 
of gas. 


More Contracts For Mr. Weser.—Mr. Adam Weber, of the Manhattan 
Firebrick Works, this city, informs us that he has secured the following con- 
tracts: To furnish the Citizens Gas Company, Rochester, N. Y., with all the 
necessary fireclay materials for 6 benches of sixes, the same to be fired with 
the new and improved half-depth Weber regenerative furnaces ; and to con- 
struct 2 benches of threes (under conditions similar to the Rochester con- 
tract) at the works of the Glens Falls (N. Y.) Gas Light Company. 





Taxes with 4 VENGEANCE.—Mr. E. H. Jenkins, the go-ahead gentleman 
who superintends the business of the Columbus (Ga.) Gas Light Company, 
writes: ‘‘I notice an item in your valuable Jovurnat the tenor of which 
leads me to infer you think it strange that the authorities of Virginia City 
(Ney.) should wish to impose a special tax on gas companies. I herewith 
send you a copy of the tax ordinance of Columbus, and from it you will see 
how nicely we are taken care of by our City Fathers.” {From an examina- 
tion of the ordinance we find (1) that gas companies are obliged to pay into 
the city treasury, each year, one per cent. of their gross receipts. The 
method of enforcing payment, vide the words of the ordinance, is as follows: 
“Tf any persons, firm or corporation shall fail to make a return of their 
sales, earnings, and receipts as required above, within ten days after the Ist 
days of January, April, July, and October respectively, they shall be sum- 
moned before the Mayor’s Court, and shall be liable to a fine of $10 for each 
day's default thereafter, in the discretion of the Mayor; and if any person, 
firm, or corporation shall make a return which, in the judgment of the 
Finance Committee, is considerably less than should be returned, the Com- 
mittee shall assess such amount as they may deem just, and, if the party so 
assessed shall object to such assessment, they may produce their books, and 
the whole matter be referred to Council for their determination.” In an- 
other section we find, under the heading of ‘‘special tax,” that each electric 
light company shall pay an annual license fee of $25; but each gas company 
must pay $100 per annum—they ask pawnbrokers to pay only $150—in ad- 
vance. Plumbers must pay $25; and in addition ‘‘every plumber and gas 
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or water fitter, or firm or corporation engaged in the work of laying pipe, 
shall, by the first day of March, make and file with the Clerk of Council a 
bond in the sum of $1,000,” ete.] Taking up the thread of Mr. Jenkins’s 
letter, he further writes: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the zealous care exercised over 
us, during the past year we have been enabled to pay a 6 per cent. dividend, 
and, in addition, to expend about $3,500 in extensions, ete. Our annual 
output is about 10 million eubic feet. Our leakage account (1,389,000 cubic 
feet in 1885) has been brought to 1,005,000, or an average of 10,27 per cent. 
Our consumer’s list shows, for year, an increase of 16 per cent., and we 
made a 10 per cent. reduction in our selling rates. So, you see, we are not 
only alive but prospering, as we are glad to know is the case with a majority 
of our brethren in the gas business.”” We did think it strange that Nevada 
City should attempt to tax any manufacturing company (gas or otherwise) 
in the manner proposed ; but our impression was tempered somewhat in the 
understanding that Nevada City was in a pretty bad way for money, and had 
to have it by hook or crook. Georgia, however, it is popularly supposed in 
this locality, is anxious to attract Eastern capital—but, come to think of it, 
Columbus may bear a relation to the rest of Georgia similar to that existing 
between Canarsie and the balance of the Empire State. The leakage ac- 
count returned by Mr. Jenkins will have especial interest if one remembers 
the paper read by him at the last meeting of the Western Gas Association 
(it will be found in our issue of July 2, 1886, p. 3) on his initial experience 
at the Columbus works. Without going into any extended mention of the 
facts, we may explain that when Mr. Jenkins took hold of the Columbus 
plant he found that (on a total make of 9 millions) in 1883 the leakage ac- 
count had averaged 27.3 per cent. In view of his returns under that head 
for 1886, we submit that the salary paid him cannot he considered a heavy 
burden by the owners of the Columbus works. 


Tae Mrxneapouis (Mryy.) Expvoston..-About three weeks ago the As- 
sociated Press despatches conveyed the news that an explosion at the Min- 
neapolis gas works had caused serious loss to life aud property. As usual, 
the Associated folks managed to get matters pretty badly mixed, and in order 
to secure trustworthy information about the disaster we applied to a gentle- 
man connected with the Company for details of the affair. Through his 
courteous attention we are enabled to present the following: ‘‘ The explo- 
sion occurred at about 4:30 Pp. M. of March 11th, and it is really strange that 
its effect was not more serious. It occurred in a scrubber, but recently con- 
structed, built of one-quarter inch boiler iron, 6 feet in diameter and 20 feet 
high. A diaphragm divided it into two compartments, and a 20-inch outlet 
at the left connected it with a similarly-sized tubular condenser. The serub- 
ber was filled with 4 in. by 4 in. lumber, cut in blocks 8 inches in length, 
and separated by a space of 1} inches. In ordinary working—that is, when 
gas was being manufactured—the gas would enter at the left, and base, 
ascending and passing down and out, at the right and bottom, through a 
20-inch valve, thence through about 130 feet of pipe on to our coal gas pipes, 
which latter were fitted with a second valve. At the time of the explosion 
both these valves were shut. To begin with—this water gas plant is not yet 
completed, ex msequently it is in the contractor’s hands—a mechanic and his 
helper, who had been employed for the day from a neighboring shop, were 
fitting a smooth-faced door on the left of the scrubber. Needing the aid of 
a light for the purpose in view, one of them (the mechanic) ignited a match, 
and as he did so the explosion occurred. The door swung back and broke 
his skull—the unfortunate man died the next day—and the helper was burned 
somewhat, not seriously, however. The shock tore out a piece (2 ft. by 4 ft.) 
from the middle of the right compartment of scrubber, swinging it back like 
a door, and the blocks were thrown out promiscuously, striking many people 
in their flight. The cover, of steel plate, 6 feet 4 inches in diameter and 
,-inch thick, broke loose from the condenser—it carried 54 five-eighth-inch 
bolts with it—sailed through the iron roof of the building (breaking off a 
heavy T-beam), and ascended into the outer air for perhaps 70 feet. In de- 
scending it crashed through the other side of the peak of the roof and onto 
one of the 11-foot cupolas on which five men were at work finishing up the 
lining. The falling plate hit one man—a brick mason, who lived but ashort 
time after receiving the blow—and lodged on the cupola top as if placed 
there by hand. The damage to buildings and scrubber is but trifling, and 
were it not for the loss of two human lives—good men and mechanics—the 
affair would not be thought much of. The coroners inquest lasted two days, 
and the verdict was, ‘Caused by a gas explosion.’ We are yet at a loss to 
determine the cause of the disaster, and have no ‘theory’ to advance. We 
had made no gas as yet in the works; both valves were closed tight at our 
works and water gas plant. These are the facts just as they happened; and 
as the new plant is not yet ours, we do not consider it our disaster, nor do 


we place any blame.” 


THe MaNvFACTURE oF PuniFreR Trays.—The tray business is more of an 
undertaking than most gas men suppose. At the establishment of Mr. Jno. 
Cabot, Nos. 306 to 310 Eleventh avenue, this city, where the manufacture of 
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trays is carried on exclusively, at least six workmen are constantly employed, 
that number being, of course, largely exceeded during the busy season. 
Special machinery is used to further .the work, and trays of all sorts—for 
scrubbers as well as purifiers—are turned out in large quantities, Mr. Cabot 
reports sales, in last year, to over 100 gas companies, and he also notes that 
thus far the inquiries for current year greatly exceed those of the same 
period in 1886. The old motto, ‘‘ The best is the cheapest,” seems to apply 
to tray work; and there can be no doubt that the Church tray is meeting 
with phenomenal success, Orders for it are received from all parts of the 
world; and England has proved such an exceptionally good field that an 
agency has been established there. The essentials of a tray are that it shall 
be strong, light, retain its shape in use, not obstruct the flow of gas, and, 
withal, be easily repaired. These points seem to be covered by the Church 
style, and therefore it has met with deserved success. Mr. Cabot does not 
sit still with the advent of new methods of purification, for he has devised a 
tray, having rectangular slats, to be used where iron sponge is employed as 
the purifying agent. The new specimen, by means of an ingeniously-devised 
plan of grooving the exposed surface of the slat, holds the iron in such way 
as to prevent it from sifting through—a cause for complaint in the old-style 
tray. The trays are now fitted with three malleable iron cross-bars—one in 
center and one on each end—thus protecting the ends of the slats from 
breaking. Mr. Cabot’s work is well known for its good quality, and to that 
feature much of his success is due. 


CHEAPER GaAs FoR Datuas, TEexas.—Not long ago we published in these 
columns some account of the manner in which Brother Enfield was ‘‘ carry- 
ing on” in his portion of the Lone Star State, and we are right pleased to be 
in position now to say that Dallas gas matters are enjoying a genuine 
‘‘boom.”” Some time since the proprietors of the Dallas City Gas Company 
published the news that from and after April Ist the net rate would be re- 
duced to $2.50 per thousand cubic feet, provided accounts were settled within 
eight days from date of presentation. At the same time they gave notifica- 
tion that the officers of the Company were ready to receive communications, 
to promptly answer all inquiries leading to the introduction or extension of 
the use of gas in stores and dwellings, and, if necessary, would send an agent 
to confer with those so asking. The notice closed with the intimation that 
‘* Gas fitting would be done at cost,” and that ‘‘ gas fixtures would be sold at 
a discount.”” The result of the pronunciamento has been such that, on date 
of March 15, or 16 days before the new scale would go into effect, Brother 
Enfield had for days back been putting in an average of two new meters per 
diem, and three gas fitters were working overtime in the attempt to keep up 
with the demands of those who wished to have their houses piped. In his 
courteous note to us on the subject Mr. Enfield says: ‘‘Our people are 
pleased with the prospect; and I might add so also am I.” The new Dallas 
rate is quite a cheap one, and the local gas proprietors will have no reason 
to repent of their move. The former gross rate was $3.30; net, $3. 

CHEAPER Gas FOR Scranton, Pa.—Weare indebted to Mr. G. B. Hand, 
Secretary of the Serantou Gas and Water and the Hyde Park Gas Com- 
panies, for a copy of the following, which bears date of March 10, 1887: 
‘*In pursuance of the policy of these Companies to reduce rates from time 
to time, as may be warranted by increased consumption, notice is hereby 
given that from April Ist, 1887, the price of gas will be $1.40 per thousand 
cubic feet, subject to the following discounts: 5 per cent. on all bills where 
the consumption for the month amounts to less than $10; 10 per cent. on 
all bills amounting to $10; 15 per cent. on all monthly bills amounting to 
$25 and over—provided the bill is paid on or before the 20th of the month in 
which it is presented.” 


CuANGEs aT Wiiminaton, N. C.—It was not a great while ago when the 
Wilmington gas folks were distilling wood, but the process, besides being 
decidedly uneconomical, gave poor satisfaction to the consumers. When the 
change to coal was made the business of the Company rapidly increased, and 
with that accession came the necessity for enlarging the plant. The im- 
provements and extensions have been carried along without haste, but now 
the work is nearing completion. A stack of fives has been added to the car- 
bonizing capacity, and the retort house now can be depended upon to pro- 
duce 130,000 cubic feet per diem. Messrs. Gautier & Co., of Jersey City, 
N. J., supplied the retorts and fireclay material. A holder, located in the 
vicinity of Surrey, Castle, and Front streets, calculated to store 66,000 cubic 
feet, is now in process of erection, and when completed the Wilmington Com- 
pany will have remedied one of the most harassing features connected with 
its former supply conditions. About 1,200 tons of coal are annually carbon- 
ized at Wilmington, some Pictou coal being included; which is strange when 
one considers the ease of securing Kanawha coal at that point. The busi- 
ness of the Company steadily prospers, and its proprietors are to be congrat- 
ulated on having enlisted the services of two energetic men, in the respective 
persons of Secretary and Treasurer R. J. Jones, and Superintendent J. W. 
Reilly. 


Santa Ana (Cau.) Has A Gas Company.—The Santa Ana Gas Company 
was incorporated in 1886, with a capital of $50,000. It is officered as fol- 
lows: President, N. Palmer; Vice-Pres., C. W. Humphreys; Secy., M. A. 
Dunham ; Treas., W. S. Bartlett. Santa Ana is in that most beautiful, fer 
tile, and fragrant garden spot of California contained within the boundaries 
of Los Angeles county, ata point about 6 miles south of Anaheim (the latter 
is located on the Santa Ana river, some 8 miles from the sea and 25 miles 
southeast of Los Angeles.) Santa Ana is the center of a rapidly developing 
agricultural district, and is bound to become a most important flour milling 
district. In 1870 the post village contained but 750 souls, whereas now it 
can be depended upon to afford plenty of business to those interested in dis- 
pensing the light of the present. 


In THE HANDs OF THE JUDGES.—The Worcester (Mass. ) gas hearing before 
the State Gas Commission, according to the testimony, seems to have been 
in the nature of a tempest in a teapot. We fail to see, as said before by us, 
that the complainants made out any sort of a case, save perhaps in the item 
of a deficiency in the Worcester Company’s distribution system in one or 
two sections of the city. Itis about time that the owners of large factory 
buildings comprehended the fact that a half-inch riser cannot be ‘‘depended 
upon”’ to supply a sufficiency of gas to 100 gas burners, be the latter ever so 
small. Even admitting that some 700 or 800 feet of the Worcester Com- 
pany’s main pipe was of improper diameter, their sin is but trifling when 
placed in comparison with the plumbing practice of some of the complain- 
ants’ witnesses. It is expected that the Commission will shortly render a 
decision. Until that is made public we refrain from further comment. 


CHARTERED AT LEAVENWORTH, Kansas.—It is understood that, on March 
22, the City Council of Leavenworth, Kan., passed an ordinance chartering 
the Leavenworth Lighting and Heating Company. It is further reported 
that Mr. Socrates Newman, of St. Louis, Mo., is the one most interested in 
the venture. 


Srreet Licutrine at Newport, R. I.—In response to the invitation of the 
Committee on Street Lights of the Newport City Council, the Newport 
Gas Light Company, through Treasurer Quinn, submitted the following: 
Not less than 350 street lamps, including lighting and cleaning, at the rate 
of $1.80 per thousand cubic feet; but if 600 lamps be maintained, the charge 
to be reduced to $1.50 per thousand. Gas supplied to public buildings to 
be at the rate of $1.70 per thousand. Last year five miles of Newport’s 
streets were lighted by electricity at a total cost of $15,421.46; whereas 30 
miles of street gas lighting cost but $7,740.67. An average cost per mile, 
for the former, of $3,084.35, against $258.02 for the latter. 
thing to be fashionable. 


It costs some- 


CHancEp Hanps.—Messrs. E. T. Watkins, Theo. Forstall, L. Z. Leiter, 
A. Keep, Y. L. Yoe, J. N. Jewett, S. B. Cobb, J. Beecher, B. L. Smith, J. 
A. Brown, Jr., and J. de Koven, in March last resigned their positions as 
Directors in the Chicago Gas Light and Coke Company. Messrs, ©. R. 
Cummings, S. A. Kent, J. Cohrs, C. T. Yerkes, P. A. B. Widener, W. L. 
Elkins, W. C. Goudy, Theo. Forstall, and J. Rehm were thereupon elected 
to the vacancies, and the Philadelphia syndicate were thus put in control of 
their new purchase. The new management subsequently elected Mr. Theo. 
Forstall to the office of President of the Company. It is understood that the 
schedule of rates will be revised, but it is not surmised that the new price 
will be other than an equitable one. 


DeaTH oF Mr. SHERWOOD.—Mr. John H. Sherwood, who will be remem- 
bered by the gas makers of this city for many a day, died at his home on the 
morning of March 17. Deceased was a native of New York, was born in 
1816, and had amassed a large fortune in various mercantile pursuits. Per- 
sonally, he was well liked. He was one of the original founders of the Sun 
newspaper. He had held many important positions in financial institu- 
tions, and was a great believer in the value of New York city real estate 


Nor Unuawrvut to Boycorr a Gas Company.—The London Feonomist 
says that a curious suit has just been heard before a Paris (France) civil 
court. The gas company which supplies the town of Rambouillet having 
refused to reduce its price, a great number of the inhabitants entered into a 
compact to abstain from burning gas, and imposed a penalty on any mem- 
bers of the league who should secede from the agreement. The company 
brought a test action against one of the members, claiming damages for an 
illegal coalition, pretending that it was an infringement on the liberty of 
trade, but failed, as the court held it had not been proved that any unlawful 
coercive means had been exercised on any individual member. 


To Bump a Hotper.—The Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Company has 
applied fur permission to locate a gasholder tank in ‘‘Square No, 1,020,’ 
the excavation to be 140 feet in diameter and 30 feet in depth. This looks 





as if the Washington folks were about to construct another big gasholder, 
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Tue Bartmore (Mp.) Gas War.—Another sortie has taken place in the | 
Baltimore gas siege. The Equitable Company announces a reduction to 35 
cents per thousand eubic feet, and much confusion is the result. It would 
seem rather illogical, in the face of this move, to predict that the end of the 
Baltimore gas war draws nigh ; but, illogically or otherwise, we nevertheless 
incline to the belief that those who purchase Baltimore gas shares at current 
rates will have no reason to look forward to a spell on the stool of repentance. 





EXTENDING ITs SpHeRE.—The Clinton (Mass.) Gas Light Company asks 
permission to increase its capital stock in order that it may supply gas to the 
inhabitants of the neighboring town of Lancaster, 

Gone To —— ?—Walter E. Lawton, formerly of this city, is an object of 
extreme solicitude to many hereabout and elsewhere. Of course, we refer 
to the party who left New York rather suddenly, leaving debts to the tune 
of a million or over. The absconder was the leading spirit in the Gate City 
Gas Company, of Atlanta, Ga., and we opine he did not find much profit in 
the venture. Brother Helme, of the old Atlanta Gas Company, is evidently 
a good fighter. [The Company has been placed in the hands of a receiver. } 

Hartrorp (Conn.) Nores.—Gas at $1.40 per thousand is pretty cheap 
when one considers the situation and surroundings at Hartford, and shows 
how progressive the management of the Company has been. But Brother 
Harbison is not yet satisfied, for he means to come down once more in the 
near future. In order to accomplish this object extensive alterations are 
now in progress at the Hartford works, one of the principal items being the 
construction of a new retort house on the site of the carbonizing plant dis- 
mantled some years ago. To secure a firm foundation for the new structure 
some 800 piles had to be driven, The house will contain eighteen benches 
of sixes, to be fired on the regenerative principle, and it is fully expected 
that by the Ist of September the plant will be in working order. The new 
Standard Washer-Scrubber was put in dutyabout two weeks ago, and is giv- 
ing satisfaction. In 1878 the Hartford rate averaged $2.61 per thousand; 
and the present conundrum is, what will the decennary of that year disclose 
in the matter of selling price? We might also note that the petition of the 
Hartford Company to the Legislature asking permission for a charter 
amendment to enable the Company to supply electric lighting, was, on 
March 23, favorably reported on by the Senate Committee. 





He pip nor Mean ir.—About ten days ago the New Orleans Picayune 
contained a statement by a merchant of that city who claimed he had, some 
years ago, been presented by the Gas Company with a bill for $62 on ac- 
count of a month’s gas supply. He paid the bill under protest, and asked 
the Company to give him a new meter, which was done. Next month the 
inspector called, looked at the meter, and said, ‘‘ No gas burned this month, 
eh?” The merchant made noreply. A similar state of affairs went on for 
a year or so, when the merchant told the inspector ‘that he had been using 
gas all along, but guessed the meter didn’t register it.” The story is re- 
markably diaphanous, nevertheless the Picayune man took it all in, as did 
other newspapers, who reprinted the ‘‘ confession” as an instance of Crescent 
City shrewdness. Some days after the merchant acknowledged he had only 
been hocussing a reporter; and the inference, at this distance, is that the 
merchant had been drinking levee water. Now let us see if the newspapers 
which circulated the ‘‘confession” will devote equal space to the recan- 
tation. 


Correspondence 


(The JOURNAL is not responsible for the opintons expressed by correspondents. } 





A Dissenting Opinion from Cadiz. 
Orricr oF Gas Works, Capiz, Spain, Feb. 28, 1887. 
To the Editor American Gas Ligur JouRNAL: 

Having read in your Journat (issue of Nov. 16, 1886, p. 296) Mr. Mayer’s 
paper on the Munich regenerative bench, I ask that you kindly give space to 
the following. 

For about 30 years the people of Cadiz were supplied with gas from a 
works built by French capitalists. Originally the price charged was at the 
rate of 34 centimes per cubic meter, subsequently at 28 centimes, or about 
$1.95 and $1.61 per thousand cubic feet. The illuminating power was un- 
satisfactory, and the street mains—these were of sheet iron covered with 
asphalt —were so imperfect that, under moderate pressure, over 30 per cent. 
of the gas was lost through leakage. The purification was wretched and the 
service abominable. No wonder, then, that loud complaint was made by the 
consumers ; but the French capitalists, refusing to take measures to abate | 
the trouble, were soon rudely disturbed. Several prominent residents of the 








city organized a gas company, capitalized in one million pesetas (about 


| $200,000), and asked for bids for the erection of a thoroughly equipped mod- 
}ern gas plant. In response 18 tenders were received. Preliminary exami- 


nation resulted in the rejection of six of these; the second scrutiny brought 
the number to five; the third reduced it to three. Of these that submitted 
by the firm of Aug. Klonne, Dortmund, Germany, was determined upon. 
In the opinion of the committee the Klonne proposition best met their ideas 
in regard to practical arrangement and details of construction, The award- 
ing of the contract was also influenced by a statement of the magnificent re- 
sults obtained in many gas works where the Klonne furnace was in operation. 

The Messrs. Klonne completed their contract in due time; and as I was 
appointed to the superintendency of the new Cadiz plant, I beg leave to sub- 
mit the following statement (average for three months) of the results ob- 
tained : 


Yield of gas per ton (2,240 pounds) of coal carbonized... 10,753 cu, ft. 
I UE ROR. sss ewiiche canted en eeeasue ses 1,568 lbs. 
Coke used as fuel per 100 pounds of coal carbonized... 10.653 Ibs. 


The Klonne furnaces not only offer all the advantages of the Munich ones, 
but are more simple. Their generator, placed immediately under the retort 
bed, and not projecting beyond the front walls of the bench, is better liked 
by the men, on account of its lack of bad effect on their systems. In that 
respect it is superior to the Munich practice. 

The Klonne regeneration occurs on each side of the generator, and is so 
arranged that the waste gases are traversed, horizontally, on their straight, 
downward curve, through tbe entire depth of the bench, by the secondary 
as well as the primary air, in ziz-zag passages, ‘I'he air absorbs completely 
the heat of the waste gases, which latter enter the main flue quite black and 
cool. 

The carbonic oxide produced in the generator enters the interior of the 
generator arch, and combines in combustion with the previously heated air 
from the regenerator. By this means the generator is worked comparatively 
cool, The intense heat being created on the outside of the generator only, 
the latter will in consequence last as long as the arches of the ovens, and so 
require no repairs of any kind. The regenerator, being of substantial con- 
struction, will even outlast the generator, the recuperator bricks being so 
connected as to preclude the possibility of their cracking and allowing the 
gas to pass through the joints. Takinginto consideration that the generator 
is below the retort beds, radiation of heat is wholly avoided. The entire 
front of the oven is easily accessible, which facilitates the attendance. In 
favorable contrast to all other systems these furnaces can be approached 
without the slightest discomfort, on account of heat, and the stokers are not 
subjected to the danger and annoyance from contact with radiated heat, es- 
eaping carbonic oxide, or the combustion products from the generator, the 
contrary being the case in the Munich furnace. 

To clearly comprehend the Munich results given in your JourNaL it is 
necessary to understand that Saar coal (which was worked in the Munich re- 
ported tests) is very easily carbonized. That coal would require the aid of 
but from 7 to 9 per cent. of fuel when carbonizing by the Klonne plan ; also 
Bohemian coal, which requires the use of 6 to 8 per cent. of fuel. On the 
other hand, Westphalian coal takes up about 14 per cent., and the Silesian 
variety absorbs from 12 to 13 per cent. of fuel. In consequence the Munich 
figures are, in a certain sense, misleading. 

In the matter of the illuminating powers of the gases made under the two 
systems, the Klonne special arrangement for passing the gases from the 
mouthpieces at a moderate temperature yields an increase of at least two 
candles over that afforded by any other furnace systems. In estimating the 
durability of the furnaces one must not only regard the quantity but also the 
quality of the coal carbonized ; for from the figures above given, 2,000 days’ 
working on Saar coal will not be equal to 1,000 days with the Westphalia 
variety. The English Journal of Gas Lighting (June 22, 1886, p. 1196) 
states that certain Klonne furnaces, after 731 days’ working, were, upon care- 
ful examination, found to be as good as when first started; further, that the 
entire extra cost of the Klonne construction had, by reason of the extra sav- 
ing in fuel secured, been completely neutralized in the first 271 days of 
working. In fact experience has proved beyond doubt that, in the hands of 
a practical gas maker, the Klonne furnaees present no difficulties whatever. 
At the Hanover works (owned by the Imperial Continental Company) the 
Klonne furnaces, carbonizing Westphalian coal, had been operated for 1,100 
days without any need for repairs. I believe that between 15 and 20 thousand 
retorts are now working under the Kionne plan in Europe and America, the 
most notable instances in your country being at Newark, Philadelphia, Mil- 
waukee and Chicago. 

The Klonne hydraulic-main-washer-condenser, intended to prevent stop- 
pages in ascension pipes, and the deposit of pitch in the hydraulic main, was 


described in the issue of your JournaL, dated Nov. 2, 1886. In this letter I 


state facts and actual results obtained by me in the practice of my profes- 
sion. Yours truly, W. Kuzm. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 





The city gas share market may be written down 
as dull and strong. Consolidated sold up to 854; 
Equitable ranged between 125 and 130; and Mu- 
tual ruled strong at 103 to 105. The financial 
agents of the proposed Standard Gas Light Com- 
pany report a fair inquiry for their specialty; but, 
even at best, this security seems to hang fire. In 
Brooklyn shares a firmer feeling prevails, The 
Brooklyn Citizeus Company will, on May Ist, re- 
tire the present issue of 10-20 seven per cent. 
sinking fund bonds, and substitute therefor an 
equal amount of fives, redeemable at option of 
Company on six months’ notice. That substitu- 
tion will hardly meet with favor on the part of the 
original holders, The Brooklyn situation, in the 
matter of gas legislation, is still badly mixed, but 
must soon be decided one way or the other. Hold- 
ers do not seem greatly disturbed at the prospect. 
The Baltimore situation is further entangled by 
the Equitable reduction to 35 cents per thousand, 
but insiders predict that now is the time to buy 
Baltimore gas shares, Talking of “legitimately” 
cheap gas reminds us that the Dayton (Ohio) Com- 
pany will, from Ist inst., institute a net rate of 
$1.15 per thousand. No new developments inthe 
Chicago transfer. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a Practical Cas Engineer. 








For 18 years in charge of very successful operations of a coal 
gas works. Best of references given. Address 


“*F. B.,’’ care this Journal. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S POSITION 














SUPERINTENDENT'S POSITION WANTED 


By a practical manager of coal and oil gas works, of 22 years 


FOR SALE, 
Ten No. 2 Siemens Regenerative Gas Lamps, 


graduation in all the departments—viz., distribution, manufac- 
With Factory Fixtures and Reflectors complete and in order. 


t E -cretary’ 2s. Also has a partial knowledge 
Only used three or four months. Will be sold cheap. tare, and socretany's Cuties. Also bee 8 | 
DANVILLE NAIL AND MFG. CO.. electric lighting. Satisfactory references given. Address 
Danville, Pa. 656-tf R. HORTON, care this Off 





JARVIS ENGINEERING CO,, toyed pat 






61 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. GAS BAG OR = = = 
COMPLETE STEAM OUTFITS FoR ELEcTRIc BLADDER VALVE. c= 


LIGHTING STATIONS. 


Steel Boilers set with Jarvis Pat. Boiler Setting, 
Toburn COKE SCREENINGS oor Fei. 
ARMINGTON & SIMS CO. ENGINES, 


Belting direct to Dynamos, without using Shafting. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. Sse 
REFERENCES.—Charlestown Gas & Electric Light Co., Charles- 
town, Mass.; Schenectady Gas & Electric Light Co., Se he nectady, 
N. Y.; Brovkline Gas Co., Brookline, Mass. 


ES 





MANUFACTURED BY 


PEERLESS MFG. CO., 34 Murray St., N.Y. 





CHAPMAN VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Valves and Gates for Gas, Ammonia, Water, Ete. 


Also, Cates and Fire Hydrants With and Without Inde- 
pendent Nozzle Vaive. All Work Cuaranteed. 
WORKS & GEN’L OFFICE: TREASURER’S OFFICE: 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 72 Kilby & 112 Milk Sts, Boston, Mass. 


MILLS’ REVERSIBLE LIME TRAY, 








AND 












































DESIRED. <a a —— a 2 
By a practical gasfitter and competent bookkeeper, who has | <j =——=ssssssses ses — RAS i 1\ \ C)Q) 1) W ( ) R Kk 
had entire management of coal and water gas plants. Satisfac- =~ ee . “th, — ati iN J 
tory references furnished. Address —— asm sxmscnngusmanmensnmn == Of Every Description 
665-3 * B.,”’ care this Office. a ee — >! 
— — —— : a _———__ NEEDED BY GAS WORKS. 
3 — | 
“Superintendent S Position Desired * ————————— ya se sie tinenas. axe Puce tam 
a ae —#i= 
By a practical man of twenty-five years’ experience in the man- y a _ 
ee E CFORGE A. MI LLs, 


ufacture and distribution of coal and water gas. Satisfactory 


references given. Address 
646-tf “ ENGINEER,” care this Office. 


«FOR SALE, 


BY THE MEMPHIS GAS LIGHT COMPANY, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 














& Sets Oval Mouthpieces, for 13x 16 in. retorts, 4 in. 
stand pipes and bridge pipes. 4 Pieces Hydraulic Main, 
two of them 21 ft. long, 10x 10 in., and the other two 8 ft. long, 
10x10in. 10 Retorts, 13x 16in.,&ft. long. 1 Cameron 
Exhauster, complete and in order, with 8 in. connections. 
1 Tubular Washer, 4 ft. diam. and 8 ft. high. 3 Air 
Condensers, 3 ft. diam. and 10 ft. high. 4 Purifiers, 
10x14 ft., and $3 ft. deep. 1 Dry Center Seal, complete 
and in order, with 10 in. connections. 


CG. W. HUNT CO., 
No. 111 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Coal Handling Machinery, 


AUTOMATIC RAILWAY, HOISTING ELEVATOR, 
CABLE RAILWAY, STEAM SHOVEL, HOISTING 
ENGINES, COAL TUBS, COAL & COKE CARS, 


Plans and Specifications made for the 


Erection of Coal Storage Buildings 
Send for a Descriptive Pamphlet 











Ox OO 


Canton Av. & | President St., Baltimore, Md. 





STEPHEN A. MORSE, President. M. B. DYOTT, “EDWIN F. MORSE, Secre tary. 
GODFREY REBMANN, Vice-Pres. Superintendent. CARLTON M. WILLIAMS, Treas 


STANDARD GAS LAMP C0. 


Office, 411 Cherry St. Factory, 1101, 1103 & 1105 Frankford Av. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is to the interest of Gas Companies and Cities to use Dyott’s Patent Champion Lamps, which 
give double the light with the same consumption of gas, and will save 50 per cent. over others in 
cost of keeping in repair. Gas Companies and others intending to erect Lamps of any description 
will do well to communicate with us. Special Drawings furnished and Estimates given on appli- 
cation upon Architects’, Engineers’ or our Draughtsmen’s Plans, 


Our Patent System of Instantaneously Lighting Gas (without electricity) for R. R. Depots is 
unequaled. Our High Candie Power Burner is superior to the Electric Light or any other High 
Candle Burner. We manufacture every description of Ornamental Lamps. 


WONDERFUL GAS LIGHT! 


Great improvements! New inventions! Brilliant success! Brilliant light! 
Over 500,000 of the Gas Lamps and Burners designed by Gro. H. Grecory 
now in practical use. Send for Catalogue. Prices reduced on all goods in 
order that Gas Companies will introduce the goods to the consumer at a 
reasonable price. Over one hundred.Gas Companies are selling the new 
lamps and burners. The only way to prevent the adoption of incandescent 
‘electric light is to put on the wonderful gas lamps and burners: Address 


GEO. H. GREGORY, Gas Lamp and Burner Mnfr., 389 BROADWAY. N. Y. 
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To All Whom It May Concern! 


The SIEMENS-LUNGREN COMPANY hereby warns the public against the use of various infringing 
Regenerative Gas Lamps which are offered for sale. This Company has heretofore delayed bringing suit to enjoin 
the manufacture or importation of such infringing lamps, solely because of the practical worthlessness of the infring- 
ing devices; and although, in each instance, they infringe some one or more of the various patents owned or 
controlled by this Company, they have fallen into disuse sooner than any suit could be brought to a hearing. As, 
however, the introduction of these infringing lamps has tended to discredit the practicability of our Company’s 
system of regenerative gas lighting, we have instructed our Attorneys, Messrs. Geo. Harding, C. S. Whitman, and 
Silas W. Pettit, to give notice that legal proceedings will in future be taken against all such infringers. 


THE SIEMENS-LUNGREN Co., 21st St. & Washington Av., Phila., Pa. 











- ALBO-CARBON FIXTURES FOR SALE. FOR SALE, — GAS WORKS FOR SALE. 
vers tomer cien."™* "=" Tyg Sinnons Friction GaMdeIstTS .. A. RARE oHANCE. 


’ The owner will dispose of the controlling interest in 4 gas works 
All in good order, having been used but six months Wil be 3 : 
sold cheap. For particulars communicate with Each 1 ft. 3 in, wide by 11 ft. 3 in. long, and 18 ft high, of suffi- in a growing Western city, on account of declining beaith and 
sold Chee or pi £ 
E. G. PRATT, Supt. N. Attleboro Gas Lt. Go cient capacity for 225,000 cu. ft. per day. Apply to inability to attend to the business. For particulars address 
North Attleboro Mass 665-12 PETER COFFEY, Supt Gas Co., Peoria, Lil. 665-6 P. O, Box 825, Appleton, Wis. 


MITCHELL. VANCE & CO., 


vance @ co. Ferric Oxide for Gas Purification. 


* —— . oF 
Ghandeliers Ferric Oxide, as ground, screened, and prepared by me for purifying 


purposes, has now been in use for several years by many of the gas works 
throughout the country, including Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, East Sagi- 
GAS FIX’TORES. naw, Burlington (Iowa), Ann Arbor, ete. It has proved, as I believe, the 
Also manufacturers of Fine Gilt Bronzes and Marble Clocks, Most Effective and Economical Agent now in use. I am prepared to furnish 

nh alan healt aie ancien the Oxide by the 100 lbs. or in car load lots, and will be pleased to give 


price f.o.b. cars at Ann Arbor or at place of destination. Address 





and every description of 


Salesrooms, 836 Broadway, N. Y. 


Specia] Designs furnished for Gas Fixtures for Churches, Public 


Halls, Lodges, etc . S. H. DOUGLAS, Prest. Ann Arbor (Mich.) Gas Light Co. 








THE KERR MURRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


E*ort Wayne, Ind. 


CONSTRUCTING EHNGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GAS WORKS AND HOLDERS. 


Drawings, Estimates, and Specifications Furnished for the Construction of New and the 
Rebuilding of Old Works. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LATEST IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR COMPLETE AND AUXILIARY OIL AND WATER GAS PLANTS. 
Rotary and Steam Jet Exhausters, Rotary Washers, Self-Sealing Mouthpieces, 


HYDRAULIC LIFTS FOR PURIFIER COVERS. 
“VALVE COMBINATION” FOR OPERATING ONE TO FOUR OR MORE PURIFIERS. 


Street Specials, Valves, and Fittings. 
COKE CRUSHERS, COAL AND COKE WAGONS, LAMP POSTS. 
Iron Roofs,Cutters, and Retort House Floors. 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, IRON COAL SHEDS. 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders. 
Correspondence is Respectfully Solicited. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF BURNING GAS, BY WHICH 
ITS ILLUMINATING POWER 18 MORE THAN 
TREBLE THAT OBTAINED BY 
ORDINARY METHODS. 





™ A 
ae =the 





"2 Be eb be 


To the Wenham Patent Lamp was awarded the Medal of the Sanitary Institute of Great}Britain,[1884: Gold Medal 
of the International Inventors’ Exhibition, 1885; also, the Highest Award at the Edinburgh Exhibition, 1886. 


We now have on exhibition] the 
largest display of Gas Lamps ever 
offered in this country, adapted to 
Stores, Halls, Banks, Dining and 
Drawing Rooms, Libraries, Billiard 


Rooms, ete. 


The WENHAM LAMP is the 
PERFECTION OF GAS LIGHTING ! 


Dr. Wattace, Gas Examiner to the 
City of Glasgow, after an exhaustive 
test of this Lamp in comparison with 
others, remarks: 

“The results from the Wenham 
Lamp largely exceed any that I have 
previously obtained from lamps con- 
stituted on the regenerative principle, 
and are enormously in advance of 
those obtained with any Gas Burner 
of ordinary construction.” 

This statement is fully corroborated 


by leading Gas Engineers, Managers 





of Gas Works, and large Consumers 
throughout the Continent, whose testi- 


monials we have. 


The advantages of the Wenham 


Lamp are— 


IMMENSE ECONOMY IN THE 
CONSUMPTION OF GAS; 


intensity, purity, softness, and stead- 
ness of light; absence of downward 
shadow ; security against fire (recom- 
mended by insurance companies for 
safety); and the most important aux- 
iliary that Gas has yet secured to 
meet successfully, at a large reduc- 
tion in cost, the use of Electricity as 
a popular illuminant. 


We will be pleased to communicate 
with responsible parties desiring to 
secure exclusive territory for the sale 


of our Lamps. 


THE U.S. WENHAM PATENT GAS LAMP CO., 


SHELDON MFG. CO., General Agents, 18 W. 28d St., N. Y. City. 
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THE ALBO-GARBON LIGHT! 


The Perfection of Gas Lighting. 


Producing the Highest Illumination yet obtained from Gas, and 
EFFECTING A SAVINC IN ITS CONSUMPTION. 


It has been most effective in 


Replacing Electricity, /¢ es 





> 





pao 











AFFORDING A 


Sor. Weise LiGcHT 


or EXTREME BRIGCGTIAN CY & POWER. 


It has been most successful in 


Supplanting Kerosene, 


Giving Increased Light, Less Heat, and Perfect Safety 
WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST. 


NOTICE.—Suits are pending in the United States Circuit Courts in Illinois and 





Pennsylvania against various parties for infringement of our Letters Patent No. 247,925, 
& dated October 4, 1881, and No. 333,862, dated Jauary 5, 1886. The first of these suits 
has come up for hearing, and an injunction has been granted therein. The second of said suits has not yet been 
reached for hearing. All persons are cautioned against manufacturing, selling, or using any apparatus or material 
which infringes our Patents. We intend to prosecute all parties infringing patents owned by us, 


THE ALBO-GARBON LIGHT COMPANY, - - - NEWARK, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturers for the United States. 








DURING THE PAST YEAR, THE 


NATIONAL GAS LIGHT AND FUEL CO, 


218 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, 


Have Erected Twelve Sets of Water Gas Generating Apparatus under the 
Springer Cupola System. They are as follows: 


Newton Illuminating Company, Newton, Kansas.— Daily capacity, 120,000 cu. ft. 
Wellington Light & Heat Co., Wellington, Kansas.— Daily capacity, 120,000 cu. ft. 

Chippewa Falls, Gas Light Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis.— Daily capacity, 120,000 cu. ft. 
Elkhart Gas Light & Coke Co., Elkhart, Indiana.— Daily capacity, 120,000 cu. ft. 

Madison City Gas Light Company, Madison, Wis.— Daily capacity, 120,000 cu. ft. 
South Bend Gas Light Co. South Bend, Indiana.— Daily capacity, 250,000 cu. ft. 
Sheboygan National Gas Comp’y, Sheboygan, Wis.— Daily capacity, 120,000 cu. ft. 
Salina Gas Light Company, Salina, Kansas.— Daily capacity, 120,000 cu. ft. 
Rathbun Company, Deseronto, Province Ontario.— Daily capacity, 80,000 cu. ft. 


Jefferson City Gas Light Co., Jefferson City, Mo.— Daily capacity, 120,000 cu. ft. 
Mankato Gas Light Company, Mankato, Minnesota.— Daily capacity, 80,000 cu. ft. 


Minneapolis Gas Lt. & Coke Co., Minneapolis, Minn.— Daily capacity, 1,000,000 cu. ft. 
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Kloenne & Bredel Improved 
REGENERATIVE FURNACES 


Self-Sealing Mouthpieces and Bridge Pipes, 
RETORT HOUSES, WASHER-SCRUBBERS 





Our system of heating retorts by regenerative furnaces is the simplest, most economical, most durable, and cheapest of any in use. It is the only 
regenerative furnace used to any extent in Great Britain, where several thousand retorts ave working at the present time. In Birmingham alone 
952 retorts were erected, and they are giving the best satisfaction ever obtained from any regenerative furnaces. The great advantages our benches 
have over all others are the following: 

The generator and regenerator are independent of each other, so that any contraction or expansion of one will not interfere with the other. 

The superheating surface is greater than in any other furnace yet constructed, The regeuerator is absolutely self-tightenimg, and cannot get out of order. 





The thickness of materi- 
al between the waste gases, 
secondary and primary air 
is only 14 inches, which 
increases the regenerative 
power from 100 to 500 per 
cent. 


SHS = Wy SSCA Go) «800° F. No large chim- 


heys are required, 

No cold air Gan enter ; 
consequently no cracking 
of retorts. 

The generatcr is inside 
of bench, thereby pre- 

The generator is work- 
ing absolutely cold, and 
therefore is not liable to 
any perceptible wear and 


venting any loss of heat: 


and stokers do uot have 
to stand on a hot floor, as 
is the case where the gen- 
tear. 








erator pr¢ jects outside of 








The grate, having an the bench, 
enormous surface, allows 
the use of an inferior fuel, 
such as breeze, tine coke, 
or slack coal, 


In the past two yeurs 
more than 500 retorts, with 
a capacity of five million 





cubic feet of gas per diem, 
Clinkers are never have been erected in this 
formed. By an ingen- 
ious arrangement of mix- 


ing air avd the steam pro- 


country, and these are giv- 
ing the best satisfaction, 
as the following testimon- 
duced by the cooling water ials will show. 
all incombustible materi- 
als in the fuel are formed 


into soft ashes, 


We also construct hi: If- 
regenerative bemhes, 
which will give the best 
The waste gases go up results, and can be built in 
through flues at 400° to 





existing skeleton arches, 





OFFICE OF THE Newark Gas Liagnr Company, Newark, N. J., January 28, 1887. 
Mr. FrepeRIcK Breve, General Agent Kloenne Regenerative Furnace: 
Dear Sir—The Kloenne Furnaces erected by you have been in continuous use for more than a year, and continue to give us satisfactory resuits, 
We are carbonizing 1,800 pounds coal per retort in 24 hours, and the average fuel consumption for this much has been 16.8 pounds by volume of the 
coke produced, or 100 pounds coal have been carbonized by 11.25 pounds hot coke. We have not lost a retort yet, and I think that these in use will 
give us six months’ more service. Very truly, (Signed } EUGENE VANDERPOOL. 
ENGINEER’s Orrice, MriuwavkerE Gas Licur Company, Miuwavkee, WI1s., January 26, 1887. 
Frep. Brepeu, 0.E.: Dear Sir—Upon your request for a testimonial for publication, I am pleased to send you the following, as I consider it 
deserved for the way in which your contract was carried out with us. I would say to any in the profession that among all the plans of benches presented 
to me from which to select I chose the ‘‘Kloenne” for several reasous. I considered it perfect in principle, that ut all times it would be under absolute 
control, and also that each block in the regeneration could be easily seen and repaired if necessary. Your work upon our benches was done as good as it 
possibly could have been by anyone, and such has been the opinion of the several visitors during the progress of the work and since its completion, 
without exception. We have been running the furnaces since Oct. 6, and as yet have observed no cracked or sagged retorts. Every part of the work 
appears as perfect as when set. Although the first month was used up in experimenting and learning how to run the furnaces, and since that time we 
have experienced very cold weather, yet we are selling 26 bushels of coke (40 lbs. per bushel) per net ton of coal used. The consumption of coke in the 
furnaces does not exceed 20 per cent. at the present season, and for the year I am sure will be materially less. 
Yours truly, ‘Signed } E. G. COWDERY. 





OFFICE oF THE CuHIcaGo Gas Licut anp Coxe Company, Cutoaco, Iuu., January 27, 1887. 
Frep. Brepei, Esq.: Dear Sir—We have had eight benches of nines with the Kloenne furnaces running continuously for 13 months. The results 

have averaged 9,000 cubic feet per mouthpiece in 24 honrs, with a fuel consumption of 18 pounds coke per 100 pounds coal carbonized. 

Yours truly, ‘Signed ] THEOB’D FORSTALL, V.-P. 





For further information apply to 


FRED. BREDEL |..{/G. F. KREISCHER, 


< 


332 East 17th Street, N. ¥. City. {° | (32 Mangin Street, N. Y. City. 
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6 AS ENGINES. GAS WORKS APPAR. ATU Ss AND CONSTRUCTION. 


THE CLERK GAS ENGINE co., 


Main Office, 1012, 1014, 1016, 1018 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WM. W. GOODWIN, Prest. E. STEIN, Sec. S. LEWIS JONES, Asst. Sec. A.J. DOTY, Supt. 














The utility and convenience of the Gas Engine being no longer an open question, it only remains now for 
intending purchasers to select the BEST. We claim for the CLERK GAS ENGINE that it is equal to any other 
manufactured as regards steadiness in runuing, simplicity, and ease of keeping in repair, and that it gives the greatest 
amount of power for the least money (both in first cost and expense of running) of any engine made. In support of 
this claim we refer to the test of the Gas Engines made under the direction of the American Institute of New York, 
in December, 1885, and heretofore published in these columns. ‘These engines are especially adapted for continuous 
running under heavy loads, and we can refer to Engines which have run 22 hours a day for months at a time. 

Made in Sizes of 5, 10, 16, 20, and 25 Horse Power. Alli Engines Cuaranteed for One Year. 


“RUSTLESS” IRON WATER PIPE. os vs, ELECTRIC LIGHT 


¥ 
Aa _ : , “~ ee rete ies, 
LFS . Reine 
RU ST LE we > Send fo1 New Catalogue We would invite attention to the able and exhaustive 


largument of General A. Hickenloc per, President of the 
The WwW E L L Ss R U ST L E Ss { RO Re COM PAN = a Cincinnati ae Light and iain cimehan: contained in a 
_Nos. 7 and 9 Cliff Street. New ‘York — handsome pamphlet of % pages, entitled 


* EpIsON’s INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC LIGHTS FOR STREET 


ILLUMINATION. REPORT OF AN ARGUMENT DELIV- 
ERED BY A. HICKENLOOPER BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


on LIGHT, MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, CITY OF CINCINNATI, 














Gas Companies and others about to erect Gasholders will find it profitable to consult 7 C. WHY a June h, en” 
who for over thirty years has made a specialty of This is a subject of special interest to all Gas Light Com 
panies. 
. Prices. 
Holder Tank Excavation and Mason Work. Scope... 90M Medenplen..:.... 90RD 


50 copies. 12.50 250 copies... 50.00 
A sample copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. 


Ww. Cc. WHYTE. No. 15 Cortlandt St.. N. Y. Citv. A. M. CALLENDER, & CO., 42 PINE 81., N. Y. City 


Fifty tanks now in operation show the sort of work done. Address 











We desire to. draw the attention of the gas community to the merits of 
F. J. DA V Is & J. _. FARNUM, the Sryvous Friction ConDENSER. Oompanies intending to introduce 


TRUSTEES AND AGENTS FOR THE new condensers into their works will do well to confer with us and ex- 








amine plans and estimates before contracting for any other pattern 


SINUOUS FRICTION CONDENSER, The Friction CoNDENSER is now in use at the gas works located in the 


following places : 


Portland, Me. Brookline, Mass. Pawtucket, R. I Frederickton, N. B. 
Newport, R. I. Chelsea, Mass. Jamaica Plain, Mass. St. John, N. B. 
Gloucester, Mass. Woburn, Mass. Attleboro, Mass. Paterson, N. J. 
Newton & Water- Peoria, Ill. Calais, Me. Dover, N. H. 

town, Maas. Clinton, Mass. Fall River, Mass. Waltham, Mass, 


Nassau Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas and Water Pipes, 


AND 
CAS AND WATER MACHINERY 
OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERN 
Also, Gasholders and Iron Roofing. 


Orders from Gas and Water Companies promptly attended to. 


WALTHAM, MASS 





Boston Office, Room 55, Mason Buliding, 70 Kilby Street, 
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GAS ERHA USTERS 


Have long been regarded as “luxuries” not to be thought of by smal] compalles ; hut 


CONNELLY’S JET EXHAUSTER IS WITHIN THE REACH O- ALL! 


Will Pay for Itself in Six Months! Saves Labor! Lengthens the Lives of Retorts! Prevents the Formation of Carbon ! 
Increases the Yield from Twelve to Fifteen Per Cent. ! 





We find, after careful inquiry and investigation, that the majority of the Gas Works in the United States and 
Canada are running without Exhausters, which, in our opinion is due to two causes. Fst. The prices heretofore 
asked for Exhausters have been so high as to counteract, to a great extent, the advantages to be obtained from their 
use, and caused most managers to postpone their adoption indefinitely, or until their consumption had largely 
increased. Second. Many superintendents have a false impression that it will not pay to run an Exhauster in works 
producing less than 20,000 feet per day. 

The first difficulty we overcome by selling our Exhausters at « utremely lou pres, as will readily be admitted 
after comparing our list with those of other manufacturers; and as to the second, we can say we have most 
convincing evidence from many companies operating our Exhausters that they can be used to advantage in works 
producing as low as 6,000 cubie feet per day. 

In our improved Exhauster we combine the “Kxhaust Tube” Gas and Steam Governors, Gas Compensator, 
and Bye-Pass Valves in the most compact form possible, which is a very great advantage to the machine, besides 
enabling us to manufacture and sell at the low prices given. 

This is the only Exhauster in the market having a “compensator” in addition to the “gas governor”-—a most 


important improvement, as it does away with all possible danger of their ever drawing air, and thus reducing the 


FOR OIL GAS WORKS. 


Our Exhausters are especially adapted for the use of Oil Gas Works; and where oil is required to dilute the 
gas a valve can be adjusted fo take the exact amount of air required, thus dispensing with air pumps and their 


luminating power of the gas. 


attendant labor and annoyance. 
POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 

Requires one-half the floor space and one-third less steam than any other Exhauster in the market of same 
capacity. More cheaply and easily connected, as outside “ Bye-Pass Valves” are dispensed with. It is the only 
Exhauster manufactured having “Compensator” and “Governor” combined, the “Compensator” with all other 
Exhausters being a separate and distinct machine. [t is simple in construction, easily adjusted, uot Hable to get out 


ot order, and can be operated by ordinary workmen. 


NAPHTHALINE AND STEAM JET EXHAUSTERS. 


As many superintendents of Gas Works believe the use of a Steam Jet Exhauster will inevitably cause trouble 
from naphthaline deposits, we recently sent out letters of inquiry to superintendents using out Steam Jet, asking 
for their experience, and the following replies speak for themselves. ‘That naphthaline deposits are often unjustly 
attributed to Jet Exhausters is well known by ean superintendents When the cause cannot be determined it 
seems to be the rule to place the responsibility on the Jet Exhauster, (f they have one; but if no Exhauster is used 


the cause remains a mystery. 


OFFICE LISTOWEL GAs LT. Co., LISTOWEL, CAN., May 29, 1485 OFFICE ATHENS GAS LY. CO., ATHENS, U., May a, 1885 
Messrs. Connelly & Co., Ltd.: Gentlemen—The Exhauster purchased from you ovei Messrs. Connelly & Co., Ltd Dear Sirs--We take pleasure in giving you an unquali- 
three years ago, and now in use, has tg in every way all you claim for it, and has fied endorsement of your Steam Jet Exhauster. It has been in place almost a year 
given us great satisfaction. No trouble has arisen from naphthaline. been tested in all seasons and under all conditions; it has always proved true to the work 
Yours respectfully, F. W. HAY, Sec. assigned it. We have had no naphthaline deposit, nor any trouble chargeable to the 
RICHMOND GAS Co., RICHMOND, Ky, June 1, 1885 ney ReRnany Das goUd See Se se ~eeiiieealme a yg Pd can’ ae 
; ‘ ~ — 4 ’ ithout it Very truly yours (. H. WELCH, Supt. 
Messrs. Connelly & Co., Ltd., 407 Broadway, N.Y: Gentlemen—I put in your Steam ; 
Jet Exhauster last November. I think it a perfect machine, as it requires no attention OFFICE MEADVILLE GAS WORKS, MEADVILLE, PA., May 29, 1885 
whatever. Have not had any naphthaline to contend with; it would be very easy to get Connelly & Co., Ltd Gents — Yours of the 27th received and contents noted. Would 
rid of that substance if I had it Yours very truly, J. B. GORDON, Supt suv that after using your Steam Jet Exhauster for the past 18 months, find it perfectly 
' : satisfactory in every way. So far as naphthaline is concerned, we have had no trouble 
HAMPTON, VA., June 3, 1885 whatever as yet Yours GEO. 8. CULLUM, Supt 
Messrs. Connelly & Co., Ltd.: Gents— We have been using your Steam Jet Exhauste: 
for the past 3 years, and have never had any trouble with it whatever, either from naph NYACK AND WARREN GaAs Lr. Co... NYACK, N. Y., May 25, 1885 
thaline or any other source Yours truly, J. B. H. GOFF Connelly & Co.. Ltd. Gentlemen—Since your Jet Exhauster has been here there has 
0 _ been no trouble, and certainly no naphthaline The only trouble | have experienced was 
. BRU NSW i K, ME., May 27, 1885 the Jet becoming clogged with tar last week, and J cleaned it in a few minutes It has 
Mexsrs. Connelly & Co., Ltd. Dear Sirs— Your fuvor of 23d inst. at hand. In answer run over three vears without any trouble or cost for repairs Yours trul\ 
would say your Exhauster works well with us. We make an oil gas; are not troubled si , 4. MURRAY, Lessee and Manager 
with naphthaline. Very truly yours, B. G. DENNISON, Prest. Brunswick Gas Lt. Co ‘ i — 
WILMINGTON, O., June 15, 1885 Orerror ¢ ADIZ GAS Li Co.. CADLZ. O.. May 20. 1885 
Messrs. Connelly & Co., Ltd Dear Sirs- We started your make of six-inch Steam Messrs. Connelly & Co., LU Ce ntleme n--Yours of 22d, inquiring how oor Steam Jet 
Jet Exhauster March 30, and I am pleased to state, from the time the steam was turned ExXhauster is doing, has been received Ve have been using one of your Exhausters 


about four years, and with the best of satisfaction We have le ouble with carbon ir 





on, it has performed its work to our entire satisfaction. We have never had any other 


but a Steam Jet Exhauster, and have never been troubled with naphthaline. For many 'étorts, make more gas from same amount of coal than before, and have no trouble with 
reasons I prefer it to the “rotary,” and have no hesitancy in recommending it — - —— - trouble ang ta a ne reg ne me 7 wee .% = edie a gy e 
2 : . , a vi ddo not know what it is to have any stoppag pipes om napt alin 
Yours truly, E. W. HAMLIN, Sec. Gas Co ane Very truly yours A. N. HAMMOND, Se 
OFFICE LOGAN GAs Lt. & COKE Co., LAGAN, HOCKING Co., O., May 29, 1885 * . 
Connelly & Co., Ltd.: Gentlemen—In answer to yours of 27th we have to say that the SIDNEY (OHtO) GAS WorKS,; June 1, 1&8 
Steam Jet Exhauster put in for us by you last fall has been used constantly since, and, Connelly & Co., Lt Gentleme! We have now been using one of your Steam Jet 


up to this time, we have had no trouble with naphthaline. We have heard many gasmen Exhausters about five months, and thus far it has given us pertect satistaction. We get 
say that a Steam Set Exhauster is liable to bring on trouble with naphthaline, and we a better yield and a more brilliant quality of gas trom the coal. We have seen in papers 


* have had that fear before us; but so far we have escaped, and we trust we may not bave and heard from different individuals that Steam Jet Exhausters were productive of 


any experien with, that gas manager's bugbear Yours truly naphthaline We can't see 22 we have found no trace of it in the works, mains 
LOGAN GAS LT. & COKE UO services, or meters Respectfully yours W. W. GRaHAM, Supi 


CONNELLY & CO., LTD., No. 177 Broadway, New York Ci y. 
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LUDLOW VALVE mre. oO. 





I’. o. HOPPER’ Ss 


AUTOMATIC DIFFERENTIAL GAS GOVERNOR 


Is now in Practical Operation, doing Perfect Automatic .»< 
Service with Great Precision. 


This Governor will do all and more than any other Governor on the Market, 


BE SURE TO THOROUCHLY INVESTICATE THE SUPERIOR MERITS OF THIS 
COVERNOR BEFORE PURCHASINC. 


For Simplicity and Reliable Work it has no Equal. Correspondence Solicited. 
OFFICE AND WORKS, 


T. C. HOPPER & CO., - - Manufactory, 2227 Wood Street, Phila, Pa. 935 to 954 iver Street and 67 to S3 Vail Av. 


TROY, Ne ¥- 








G. 8. COOK, Pres. THOS. DAVENPORT (late Davenport Bros.), Sec. & Treas 


BARTLETT 
“> Street Lamp Mfg. Co. 


» My, Z 
WS Y Y 7 MANUFACTURERS OF 
y 


nd for Cireulars. 


“ a Bartlett’s Patent 


GLOBE LANIPS. 


Check Valves, Foot Valves, Yard- 


wash and Fire Hydrants. 
48 in., outside and inside Screws. Indica- 


Hydraulic Main Dip Regulators, also 
tor, etc., for Gas, Water, Steam, and Oil. 





|| Valves.—Double and Single Gate, 4 in. to 


Send for Circulars. 










Pomp ~<— —_ McLean 


th . ae. Man’ facturer of 
Streets, Parks, Railroad Stations, Public ke GAS 


7 +298 Monroe Stroet. N. Y. 


LAMP POSTS A SPECIALTY. 





BENGLIS=—Et 
Office and Salesroom 


ai No. 35 Howard Street, N. ¥. city, _/umual of Gas Lighting 


ssued weekly. New volume commences Jan. 1, 1887. Price, $7 














perannum. Subscriptions taken by 


— Gas Companies and others intending to erect lamps and posts CHARLES NETTLETON, Agent for U. S., 


will do well to communicate with us. 


AS A SOURCE OF 


LIGHT, HEAT, AND POWER. 


may Oo. TU. RR. BOMPrPa Rez SS. 


A Pamphlet of twenty-nine pages, treating of the use of Gas asa 
source of Light, Heat, and Power. 


DESIGNED FOR DISTRIBUTION BY GAS COMPANIES AMONG THEIR CUSTOMERS AND OTHERS. 


Price, 10 cents each, $5 per 100, $50 per 1,000. 


No. 115 Broapway, N. Y. CITY 





Gas Companies can have their own imprint placed on cover without extra charge. Il orders to be*sent to 


A. AA CALLEN DER & CO.,,. 
No. 42 Pine Street, N. Y. Citv. 
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GAS STOVES. GAS STOVES. GAS STOVES. 





THE AMERICAN METER CO.. 


MANUF ACTORIES, 


508 to 514 West Twenty-second St,, N. Y. Arch and Twenty-second St, Phila. 
Nos. 244 & 246 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENCIES, 
No. 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Oh1o. Nos. 122 & 124 Sutter Street, San Francisco Cal. 
No. 810 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





NEW 


INCANDESGEN! 


Gas Fires 

















AND 
F's Plac 
, Heaters. 
Open Fire Place Heater No. 19. Open Fire Place Heater No. 17. 
Fitted with the new Incandescent Gas Fire Fitted with Illuminating Burners and Copper Reflectors, 


We call attention to Special Apparatus Heated by Gas for Manufacturing Purposes. 


GAS FURNACES FOR TINMEN’S USE; FURNACES FOR MELTING SOLDER AND TYPE METAL; APPAR. 
ATUS FOR BENDING CARRIAGE PANELS, NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION IN CARRIAGE 
MANUFACTORIES; WATER HEATERS FOR KITCHEN BOILERS, BATHS, EIC., AND FOR 
ATTACHING TO HEATING COILS AND PIPES FOR CONSERVATORIES. 





THE COMPANY MANUFACTURE 
GAS STOVES FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES 
In all Sizes, for Domestic, Restaurant, and Hotel Use. 
These Stoves may be seen in operation at our Retail Store, No. 223 Sixth Avenue, N Y. Call and examuue. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF TWENTY DIFFERENT STYLES OF HEATLNG STOVES, 
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RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


J. H. CAUTIER & CO., 


CORNER OF 








RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG.CO, MANHAT TAN | 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 





GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, Fire Brick, Gas Retorts, RETORT WORKS. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 





J. H. GAUTIER. T. B. GAUTIER. 
C. E. GREGORY. C. E. GAUTIER. 
BROOKLYN 


Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 


Manufacturers of Clay Heterts, Fire Brick, 
Gas House and other Tile. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. 


Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AND 


ST. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER PIPE. ADAM WEBER. 
yuna neta tecig caeene | CLAY GAS RETORTS 
Dry Milled and Crude Fire Clays, etc. A N D R ETORT SETTINGS 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue C., N. Y. 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 
901, 903, and 905 Pine Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, | 


OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.B., N.Y. 


Cas Retorts, 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 





AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 





Works, 
LOCEPORT STATION, PA. 


JAMES GARDNER, JR.., 


Office, Rooms 19 & 20, Lewis Block, 
PITTSBURGH, PA, P. 0. Box 373. 


—ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


Successor to WIGnTIAM GARDNER c& SON. 


Fire Glay Goods for Gas Works. 





OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., New York. 


CHAS. H. SPRAGUL & SON, No. 70 EILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., Agents for the New England States. 





saison — 


WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 





Mane Ss DA UREAR 2 SON, 


Excelsior Fire 


Brick & Clay Retort Works 





CLAY GAS RETORTS, 


CHICAGO 
Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


Clark, Forty-Fifth, and La Salle Streets, 


CHICACO, ILL. 
GEORGE C. HICKS, Pres. PAUL P. USTIN, Sec. & TREAS 


STANDARD 


Clay Retorts and Settings. 


BLOCKS & TILES 


Of every Shape and Size to Order. 
Standard Fire Bricks. 


GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT. 





A Cement for patching retorts, putting on mouthpieces, and 


making up all bench-work joints. This Cement is mixed ready 
use. Economic and thorough in its work. Fully warranted 
stick For recommendations and price list address 


Cc. L. G@EROULD, 
Manchester, N. H. 
Western Agent, H. T. GEROULD, Mendota, Ill. 


| whom we rofer. 


BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 





THOS. SMITH, Prest. AUGUST LAMBLA, Vice-Prest. & Sup 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK CO, 


MANUFACTORY AT 


LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Connection with the City by Telephone. 


OAKBHILL 


GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK 


Works. 


FProprictors, 


PARKER-RUSSELL MINING & MFG. CO. 
Clay Omes, 111 Pine Brest, Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles, 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


Red and Buff Ornamental Tiles and Chim- 
ney Tops. Drain and Sewer Pipe (from 
2to 30 inches), Baker Oven Tiles 
Ii2xi2x2 and 10x10x2 


sT. TOUS, MO. 


Our fmmense establishment is now employed almost entirely in 


the manufacture of 


MATERIALS FOR CAS COMPANIES. 


We have studied and perfected three important points. Our re- 
torts are made to stand changes of temperature, the strongest 


heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of feeding and emptying. W 
Ou customers are in almost every State of the Union, to all of ALDO BROS., 88 WATER sT., BOSTON, MASS 
Sele Agents the New England States 
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RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


EVENS & HOWARD, 


916 Market St., St. Louis. Mo. | 


Works, Howard Station, Mo. Pacific R.R. 


Fire Brick, Gas Retorts 


akD 


RETORT SETTINGS. 


Sewer Pipe, 3 to 24 in, diameter. 


Glass Pot Clay, Ground Fire Clay, in barrels and ip bulk All 
kinds of Fire Clay Goods. 


siiueeatensih 


Cincinnati Gas Retort & Fire Brick Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1872.,- 


CHAS. TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


fas Relorts, Fire Brick, aud Tile 











Blast Furnace Linings, Cupola Blocks, Boiler Tiles, Grate Set~ 
tings, and Stove Linings. Fire Cement, Fire Clay, Fire 
Sand, and all other Fire Clay Goods, 


Branch Works, New Cumberland, W. Va. 
GENERAL OFFICE AND WORKS, 


Burns St., Cincinpant, Ohio. 


Stettiner 
Chamotte Fabrik Actien 
Gesellschaft, 


Formerly DIDIER, 
(Patentees of the Dr. Schilling & Dr. Bunte 
Regenerative Furnace) 


STETTIN, GERMANY. 


The attention of all Gas Engineers is called to our Fire-Proof 
Material, viz.: 


GLAY GAS RETORTS 


(ENAMELED AND UNENAMELLED), 


BliockEs, Tiles 


AND 


EXTRA FIRE BRICK, 


Pronounced by the highest authorities as superior to and excell- 
ing any other similar manufacture. The component of aluminum 
contained in our material (up to 45 per cent.) is larger than in 
any other material heretofore sold in the United States; whilst 
the uniformity of the goods is assured by the most scrupulous 
analysis of the clay used. 

For any further information and prices please apply to 


ESMIt,. LEN, 
2&4 Stone St., Room (9, N.Y. City. 


PATEN TS. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, 


Solicitor of American & Foreign Patents 
925 F. ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(NEAR U. 8. PATENT OFFICE.) 











Personal attention given to the preparation and prosecution 
of applications for Letters Patent. All business before the U.S. 
Patent Office attended to for moderate fees. No Agemey in 
the United States possesses superior facilities 
for obtaining Patents, or for ascertaining the patent- 
ability of inventions. Copies of patents furnished for % eents 
oneh. Correspondence solicited. 





| 


REGENERATIVE FU RNAC ES. E x HAUST E RS. 


ADAM W HBER’S 


New ad Improved Regenerative Fimace 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR USE IN SMALL GAS WORKS. 


A Saving of at Least Forty per Cent. over 
Old Methods. 


Cheapness of construction and absence of elaboration are the chief 
characteristics of this Furnace. It is also applicable in cases where it is 
not convenient to excavate deeply below the line of the retort house. 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. Descriptive Circulars on application. 


Manhattan Fire Brick & Enameled Clay Retort Works, 


__ OFFICE, 633 EAST FIFTEENTH STREET, N. Y. CITY. 





. MUNICH REGENERATIVE FURNACE 


System Drs. Schilling and Bunte. 
Greatest Durability! Minimum of Attention. 


COMPLETE DISTILLATION IN 3*2 HOURS. 


Ten to Thirteen Pounds of Coke to Hundredweight of Coal. 
NO CLINKER. NO CARBONIC OXIDE IN THE REGENERATIVE FLUES. 


AlLIlmost Automatic in Action. 


The Most Successful Regenerative Furnace in Use. 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


Agents for the United States. 











F. M. ROOTS, D. T. ROOTS, 


8. C. ROOTS 





BYE-PASS, 


IMPROVED antes 


WITH ENGINE ON SAME BED PLATE, OR WITHOUT. 
BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, Etc., FURNISHED TO ORDER, 


P.H. & F. M. ROOTS, ?etentecs & Manufacturers, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


8.8. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 22 Cortland St. 
COOKE & CO., Selling Agents, 22 Cortland St., N. ¥. 


“— SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. + 


GAS VALVE. 
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“GAS AND WATER P IPE: s. ~ GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


ENGINEERS. 








SAM'L R. yg ae a8. JAS. P. MICHELLON, Sec 


po se IR oN Wore, 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Cast trol bas Waler Pies, ctop Valves vin a Aydrans fasholers a. 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 





MATTHEW ADDY, President . L. DAVIS, Selling Ag GEO. P. WILSHIRE, Sec. & Treas 


Cincinnati = hanya | Iron and Fo diccun, 


EWFORS, KY. 






Branch 


AND 


SPECIAL CASTINGS 





Lamp Posts 


BENCH CASTINGS 


A Specialty. 





Large & Heavy Castings for General Work. 


FoR GAS & WATER Co's. 
Marufactvre Pipe trom 4 to 48 inches, All work guaranteed first quality. 





WROUGHT IRON PIPE, 


VALVES AND GATES, 


Cast Iron Gas & Water Pipe. 


28 Platt and 15 Gold St., New York. 





GEO. SHEPARD PACE, 
No. 69 Wall Street, N.Y. City - 


REPRESENTING 
THE BOWER GAS LAMP. 
C.& W. Walker's Carbonic Acid & Tar Extracting iene 

B. DONKIN & CO.’S PAT. IMP. GAS VALVE. | 
Young & Beilby’s Patents. Henry Aitkin’s Patents. | 
R. P. SPICE, London, Eng. HENRY SIMON, Manchester, En. 








The Management of Small Gas Works. 


By C.J. R. HUMPHREYS. Price, $1. 


P. D. WANNER, Chairman. A. H. MELLERT, Sec. & Treas. 


MELLERT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., Ltd. 


Reading, Fa. 








Specials—Flange Pipe, Valves and Hydrants, 
Lamp Posts, Retorts, etc. 


General Foundry and Machine Work. 
JOHN FOX, Selling Agent. 160 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE OHIO PIPE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cast Iron Gas & Water Pipe, 


BRANCH AND SPECIAL CASTINGS. 








Gas-House Bench Castings, Hydraulics, Lamp Posts, Flange Pipe 
and Specials, Architectural Castings, Building Culumns, 
Joists, Cellar Grates, Sash Weights, etc. 


GENERAL FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





M. J. DRUMMOND, 








SPECIAL CASTINGS AND LAMP POSTS. 
95 Liberty St., - New York. 


JOS, R. THOMAS, C.E,, 


May be Consulted on all Mat- 
ters Relating to Gas Works 








and Gas Manufacture. 


ADDRESS THIS OFFICE. 
—— a aieemmmmeeee 
wM. ‘FARMER, ENGINEER, 
32 Park Place, Room 36, New York. 








THE CHEMIST’S ASSISTANT; OR, EINDERGAR- 
TEN SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY. 


A system by which the elements and their valences are repre- 
sented bv illustrations and solid bodies. 


BOX AND PAMPHLET COMPLETE, $2.50. 


WM. HENRY WHITE, 


CONSULTING AND CONSTRUCTING 


Gas Engineer & Contractor 


Estimates, Plans, and Specifications furnished for new works or 
extensions of existing works. 


No. 32 Pine Street, New York City. 


Correspondence solicited. 











—— anumiamemneel 


WM. GARDN ER, 


Cas Engineer, 


Lewis Block, Room 20, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Those who intend to make alterations in existing gas plants, or 
| who contemplate the erection of new works, will find it to their 
interest to open correspondence with the above. Plans made 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St.. N.Y. |2émncnane 
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GAS LAMPS. SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS. 


The Siemens and Lungren 


REGENERATIVE GAS LAMP. 


A System of Burning Gas whereby its 
co Tiluminating Power is Increased fron 300 
to £00 per ct. without the Expense, Trouble 
and Annoyance resulting from the use of 
Hydrocarbon Enriching Material. 























The Siemens-Lungren Company received the only Silver 
Medal or Highest Award for Gas Burners at the “ Novelties” 
Exhibition of the Franklin Institute, held at Phila., Oct., ’85. 





LUNGREN LamP 


THIRTEEN CANDLE POWER PER CUBIC FOOT OF GAS! 


This result is obtained 


SIMPLY BY THE SCIENTIFIC APPLICATION OF THE REGENERATIVE PRINCIPLE. 


Consequently this largely increased illumination is always maintained without further cost and frequent attention. 


THE SIEMENS-LUNGREN COMPANY, 


4 IN. E. Cor. 21st. St. and Washington Av., Phila... Pa. 


THE PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBER 


Has been adopted by gas companies in all parts of the world. Between 300 and 400 companies, with the enormous 
daily output of over 300,000,000 cubic feet, are now using it. “Standard” Washer-Scrubbers have been erected 
for the following gas light companies since Jan, 1, 1886: 

















WALLASEY, ENGLAND................ 750,000 cubic feet, RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND..... 1,500,000 cubic feet. 

NEWARK, ENGLAND.................:. 350,000 BRIDGMPOMT, D. Binns ccs ccecceccsces. 500,000“ 
BUFFALO, U. 8. (MUTUAL)............ 500,000 yy a 0 1,000,000“ 
BEBLIN, GERMANT......5.....000c0s. 1,250,000“ ee 1,000,000“ 

\ SO. BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA........... 300,000 I Er ne 750,000 * 

; eo 2,600,000“ SINGAPORE, CEYLON.................. 300,000 
oo, TS: ee 400,000 * BRUNSWICK, GERMANY.............. 300,000 
FREIBURG, GERMANY................. 200,000 * ES en ae 750,000 * 
NINE ELMS, LONDON............ ..++» 3,000,000 ‘6 OADIZ, SPAIN...... este ste seeeeeeees 300,000 a 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA (2)......... 3,000,000 a er oo 
GLUCKAUF COKE WORKS, GERMANY. 200,000“ ST. LOUIS, U. 8. (LACLEDE)........... 1,000,000 
BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND........... 1,000,000“ I OG Gis vinvnacccecccvnctases 2,000,000 


That this apparatus is really the standard is indicated by the following names of important houses who repre- 
sent this invention in the different countries of the world: 


FRANCE & BELGIUM, Mons. J. A. Berly, 31 Rue Boinod, Paris. HOLLAND & DUTCH COLONIES, Mess. W. Hoven & Zoon, Rotterdam. 
GERMANY and AUSTRO-HUNGARY, Berlin-Anhaltische-Actiengeselschaft, Berlin, Moabit, and Dessau. 
, RUSSIA, Mr. F. Bley, Galernaya, 44, St. Petershurg. SPAIN, Mess. Nicolas, Chamon, Foiret & Cie., 29 Rue Claude-Vellefaux, Paris. 
| ILALY & MALTA, Sig. E. Canziani, 26 & 28 Portici, Vittorio Emmanuele, Genoa. Sig. Fratelli Scheuer, Via Chiaja, 124, Naples 
NEW SOUTH WALES, Messrs. W. Coward & Sons, 143 Queen Victoria St., London. 
NEW ZEALAND and VICTORIA, Messrs. G. D. Jennings & Co., 28 Gracechurch St., London. 


Companies in the U.S. adopting this apparatus can now be assured of a market for the Ammoniacal Liquor 
at a remunerative price. Correspondence for purchase of “Standards” and Ammoniacal Liquor is solicited by the 


SOLE AGENT AND MANUFACTURER FOR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE, 
GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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‘GAS AND WATER P TPE! Ss. 








 G AS AND WATER PIPES. 


ENGINEERS. 





SAM'L R. SHIPLEY, Pre 


JAS, P. MICHELLON, Sec 
HENRY B. CHEW, Trea: 


WM. SEXTON, Supt. 


se LR 01 NW 










Cast IPO cas Waler Fis, sop Vales, Fie Aydras casolders aC. 


Oftice No. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 





W. L. DAVIS, Selling Agent GEO. P. WILSHIRE, Sec. & Treas 


Company, 


Branch 


AND 


SPECIAL CASTINGS 


MATTHEW ADDY, President 


Cincinnati and —— Iron and — 


Lamp Posts NEWPORT, KY. 


AND 


BENCH CASTINGS 


A Specialty. Large & Heavy Castings for General Work. 


For GAS & WATER Co's. 


Marufactvre Pipe from 2% to 48 inches, All work guaranteed first quality. 








RPancoast ek Rogers. 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE, 


VALVES AND GATES, 


Cast Iron Gas & Water Pipe. 


28 Platt and 15 Gold St., New York. 





GCEHO. SHEPARD PACE, 
No. 69 Wall Street, N.Y. City - 


REPRESENTING 


THE BOW HR GAS LAMP. 


B. DONKIN & CO.’S PAT. IMP. GAS VALVE. 
Young & Beilby’s Patents. 
R. P. SPICE, London, Eng. HENRY SIMON, Manchester, En. 








Henry Aitkin’s Patents. | 





The Management of Small Gas Works. 


By CO. J. R. BOUMPaRETsS. 


Price, $1. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St.. N. Y.| 


P. D. WANNER, Chairman. A. H. MELLERT, Sec. & Treas. 


/MELLERT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., Ltd. 


Pa. 


Reading, 





Specials—Flange Pipe, Valves and Hydrants, 
Lamp Posts, Retorts, etc. 


General Foundry and Machine Work. 
JOHN FOX, Selling Agent. 160 aati N.Y. 


THE OHIO PIPE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cast Iron Gas & Water Pipe, 


BRANCH AND SPECIAL CASTINGS. 





Gas-House Bench Castings, Hydraulics, Lamp Posts, Flange Pipe 
and Specials, Architectural Castings, Building Culumns, 
Joists, Cellar Grates, Sash Weights, etc. 


GENERAL FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS, 
Columbus, OChio. 


M. J. DRUMMOND, 

















SPECIAL CASTINGS AND LAMP POSTS. 
95 Liberty St., - New York. 


JOS. R. THOMAS, C.E,, 


May be Consulted on all Mat- 
ters Relating to Gas Works 
and Gas Manufacture. 





ADURESS THIS OFFICE. 
—— 


wM. FARMER, ENGINEER, 
32 Park Place, Room 36, New York. 





THE CHEMIST’S ASSISTANT; OR, KINDERGAR- 
TEN SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY. 


A system by which the elements and their valences are repre- 
sented by illustrations and solid bodies. 


BOX AND PAMPHLET COMPLETE, $2.50. 


wn. HENRY WHITE, 


CONSULTING AND CONSTRUCTING 








‘Gas Engineer & Contractor 


Estimates, Plans, and Specifications furnished for new works or 


C. & W. Walker's Carbonic Acid & Tar Extracting Washer | 


extensions of existing works. 


No. 32 Pine Street, New York City. 


Correspondence solicited. 








WMO. GARDN ER, 


Cas Engineer, 


Lewis Block, Room 20, Pittshurgh, Pa. 


Those who intend to make alterations in existing gas plants, or 
| who contemplate the erection of new works, will find it to their 
interest to open correspondence with the above. Plans made 
and estimates furnished, 
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GAS LAMPS. SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS. 


The Siemens and Lungren 


REGENERARIVE GAS LAMS. 


A System of Burning Gas whereby its 
Se Illuminating Power is Increased fron 3800 
to 400 per ct. without the Expense, Trouble 
and Annoyance resulting from the use of 
Hydrocarbon Enriching Material. 




















The Siemens-Lungren Company received the only Silver 
Medal or Highest Award for Gas Burners at the “Novelties” 
Exhibition of the Franklin Institute, held at Phila., Oct., ’85. 


SIEMENS LAMP. LUNGREN LaMP 


THIRTEEN CANDLE POWER PER CUBIC FOOT OF GAS! 


This result is obtained 





= 


SIMPLY BY THE SCIENTIFIC APPLICATION OF THE REGENERATIVE PRINCIPLE. 


Consequently this largely increased illumination is always maintained without further cost and frequent attention. 


— SIEMENS-LUNGREN COMPANY, 


ly . KE. Cor. 21st. St. and Washington Av., Phila.. Pa. 


THE PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBER 


Has been adopted by gas companies in all parts of the world. Between 300 and 400 companies, with the enormous 
daily output of over 300, 000,000 cubic feet, are now using it. “Standard” Washer-Scrubbers have been erected 
for the following gas light companies since Jan, 1, 1886: 

















WALLASEY, ENGLAND................ 750,000 cubic feet, RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND..... 1,500,000 eubic feet. 
NEWARK, ENGLAND...............055. 350,000 « Ce re 500,000 
BUFFALO, U. 8S. (MUTUAL)............ 500,000 * TURONTO, CANADA.............0-2000. 1,000,000“ 
BERLIN, GERMANY.............00..02: 1,250,000“ SS a rrrerer re 1,000,000“ 
| SO. BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA........... 300,000 * I ic sss si cssncnn senna 750,000 
; LEEDS, ENGLAND..............c000e0 2,600,000 SINGAPORE, CEYLON.................. 300,000 
FURTH, GERMANY. ............ 0506005 400,000 * BRUNSWICK, GERMANY.............. 300,000“ 
FREIBURG, GERMANY..............0+: 200,000 * ee rere errs 750,000“ 
NINE ELMS, LONDON...............:. 3,000,000 * Tv eeepppereereeenrrcnay 300,000 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA (2)......... 3,000,000 re. ee 
GLUCKAUF COKE WORKS, GERMANY. 200,000 * ST. LOUIS, U. 8. (LACLEDE)........... 1,000,000 
BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND........... 1,000,000 I We lege 5 chon nas cnsivnnirns 2,000,000 


That this apparatus is really the standard is indicated by the following names of important houses who repre- 
sent this invention in the different countries of the world: 


FRANCE & BELGIUM, Mons. J. A. Berly, 31 Rue Boinod, Paris. HOLLAND & DUTCH COLONIES, Mess. W. Hoven & Zoon, Rotterdam. 
GERMANY and AUSTRO-HUNGARY, Berlin-Anhaltische-Actiengeselschaft, Berlin, Moabit, and Dessau. 
, RUSSIA, Mr. F. Bley, Galernaya, 44, St.Petersburg. SPAIN, Mess. Nicolas, Chamon, Foiret & Cie., 29 Rue Claude-Vellefaux, Paris. 
ILALY & MALTA, Sig. E. Canziani, 26 & 28 Portici, Vittorio Emmanuele, Genoa. Sig. Fratelli Scheuer, Via Chiaja, 124, Naples 
NEW SOUTH WALES, Messrs. W. Coward & Sons, 143 Queen Victoria St., London. 
NEW ZEALAND and VICTORIA, Messrs. G. D. Jennings & Co., 28 Gracechurch St., London. 


Companies in the U.S. adopting this apparatus can now be assured of a market for the Ammoniacal Liquor 
at a remunerative price. Correspondence for purchase of “Standards” and Ammoniacal Liquor is solicited by the 


SOLE AGENT AND MANUFACTURER FOR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE, 
GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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‘GAS WORKS APP: ARATUS AND CONSTRU ( ‘TION. GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION. 


( MILLVILLE, N. J. 
wns-(Ronme™ RD, WOOD & GO., =a 
CAMDEN, “ e 


GAST-IRON PIPE 1% to 72 Inches in Diameter. 


























Water Machinery and Gas Apparatus. HEAVY CASTINGS. 
HOLDERS, PURIFIERS, FLOORS AND ROOFS, 
LAMP POSTS, CONDENSERS, FLANGED PIPE, 
VALVES, BENCH WORK, FIRE HYDRANTS, 





METER CASES. 


Estimates and Specifications for 
NEW WORKS or EXTENSIONS : 
or ALTERATIONS of OLD ONES. 2 











SMITH & SAYRE MFG. COMPANY, 


G. G. PORTER, Prest 245 Broadway, N. VY ; CHAS. W. ISBELL, Sec’y 


Machinery & Anparatns tor Gas Works 





sion, or Alteration of Gas Works. or for the 
Construction of New Works. 
Mackenzie’s Patent Itotary and Steam Jet Gas Exhausters, Governors, Compensators, 


jm Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Automatic Street Pressure Governor, 





Boxes and ‘‘Standard” Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patert “«lf-Sealing Retort Doors, 





SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY, MORRIS, TASKER & CO,, 


Successors to MERRICK & SONS, 


GAS APPARATUS, —— 
Holders, Purifiers, Washers, Etc., Etc. Boiler and Tank Work. Steam Engines. ° 
ipdinnah Machinery. ‘Ses Plants, Etc. _ Builders of Gas Works, 
en Ave. and Fifth Street, senna, Pa. PHILADELPHIA PA. 








- GOODWIN’S DIRECTORY 


OF THE 


GAN LIGHT COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


Price, a a - = > = * $10.00. 


Orders rav be sent to 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 











lbrawings, Plans, and Estimates Furnished tor the Improvement, Exten- 


Gas and Water Valves, Hydraulic Main Dip Regulator, Bench Castings, etc. Purifying 
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GAS WORKS APPAR ATUS ‘AND CONSTRUCTION. GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUC TION. 





JAMES R. FLOYD, 


(SUCCESSOR TO HERRING & FLOYD) 


Oregon Iron Works, 


531 to 543 West 20th St., N. Y. 


Practical Builders of Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


BENCH CASTINGS 


rom benches of one to six Retorts cach. 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
ALR CONDENSERS ; CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS 


wet and dry), and 


EXHAUSTERS 


for relieving Retorts from pressure. 


BENDS and BRANCHES 


all sizes and description. 

FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 
PATENT 
SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. 
FARMER'S 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 


SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 
BUTLER'S 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 


GAS GOVERNORS, 


nd everything connected with well regulated Gas Works at 
ow price, and in complete order. 


SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts, 
N.B.—STOP VALVENS from three to thirty inches— 
at very low prices, 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 


Bouton Foundry Co 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gas Works Apparatus, 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, 
Bench Worsg, 
SPECIALS, LAMP POSTS, 


SCRUBBERS, 
Iron Roofs and Floors. 








Plans and Estimates furnished for new works or extensions of 
old works. 








BOOKS. 


DISTILLATION OF F COAL TAR: AND 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 


By Grorce Lunce. Price $8.50. 


A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE 
COMMERCIAL VALUES OF GAS 
COALS AND CANNELS. 


By Davm A. Granam. 8vo., Cloth. Price $3. 


Orders for these books may be sent to this office. 
A, M. CALLENDER & CO.-, 
4 Pixs 6t.. N Y. Carry. 


= 


RS. 











CONTINENTAL WORKS. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ENGINEER ANY MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDERS. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 


Pr oye OF ANY MAGNITUDE, and Proposals given for the necessary Plant for Lighting 


Cities, Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 








bas — 


H. RANSHAW, Prest. & Mangr WM. STACEY, Vice-Prest T. H. BIRCH, Asst. Mangr R. J. TARVIN, Sec. & Treas 


STACHY MEG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders. 


IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS. 
Water and Oil Tanks, Coal Elevator Cars, 
COKE CRUSHERS, BENCH CASTINGS, 


And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erection of Coal and Oil Gas Works. 
Rolling Mill Machinery and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 


BFoundry: Wrought Iron Works: 
33, 35, 37 & 39 Mill Street. 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 & 26 Ramsey Street: 


Cincinnati, OnNnio. 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO,, 


Office, German & Calvert. BALTI M oO be E 5 M D. Works, Pratt & Scott. 








Ey 
*$u31109 
SYAISNACNOD 


PURIFIE 





CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF GAS WORKS. 








12. DEILY & FOWLER, 111] 


Laurel Iron Works. 
Address, No. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GASHOLDERS. 


Single or Tetescenle, « with Cast or Wrought Iron Guide Frames. 
EXolders Built Since 1881: 


Scranton, Pa. (2d) Hollidaysburg, Pa. Jackson, Mich. Montgomery, Ala. New Castle, Pa 

West Point, N. Y. Galveston, Texas (24.) Kalamazoo, Mich. (84,) Ne rt, R. I. Long Island City, N. Y 
Fitchburgh, Mass. Marlboro, Mass. Glen Island, N. Y Portland, Oregon. Macon, Ga. 

New London, Conn. Denver, Col. Warren, Ohio Allegheny, Pa. (21.) York, Pa 

Derby, Conn. Chicago, Ill. (West Side). Bath, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. (2d.) Chester, Pa 
Bridgeport, Conn. Pittsburgh, Pa. (8. Side). Lynn, Masa. N.Y.City (Central Gas Co)Hazleton, Pa. 24.) 
Allegheny, Pa. (Ist.) Pawtucket, R. I. New Bedford, Mass. Lynchburg, Va. (2d.) Novelties Exhib., Phila 
St. Hyacinth, Can. Brookline, Maas. Waterbury, _ Saylesville, R. I. Staten Island, N. Y 
Norwalk, O. Sherbrooke, Can. Deseronto, C Rondout, N. Y. Saugerties, N. ¥. 
Brattleboro, V ar ag ig ‘Np (24.) Hoosic rails X N. Y. (24.) Atlantic City, N. J Clinton, Mass. (Lan. Mi 
Waltham, Mass. (2d.) Bethlene Augusta, Ga. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
West Chester, Pa. ty. Mich Atlanta, - “mn ) Waltham, Mass. (2); Galveston, Texas. (84, 
Baltimore, Md. Bay Pa. Savannah, Ge. Mahanoy City, Pa. Omaha, Neb. 
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GAS COALS. GAS ENRICHERS. EXHAUSTERS. 





JAMES D, PERKINS. PHREKEI INS RG i F. SEAVERNS. 


General Sales Agents for 


The Youghiogheny River Coal Company’s 
| OCEAN MINE YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


The Coal from the Ocean Mine (recently operated by Jessrs. W. L. Scott d& Co., of Erie, Pa.,) is now used by 


all the leading Gas Companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and is recognized as the only reliable 


Youghiogheny Gas Coal. (See Map on p. 87 of this Journal, Feb. 16, 1885.) 


P.O. Box 3695, PERKINS & CO., 228 and 229 N. Y. Produce Exchange. ""tnenawoe 


BRECKENRIDGE CANNEL, 


OF BENTUCHY. 








This colliery was re-opened in June of the present year, and the Cannel is now being delivered to thirty of the 
leading Gas Companies in this country. As an enricher onE Ton of this Cannel will do the work of two Tons of 
any other available Cannel. It can be delivered in parcels of one car lead or more to any point in the United 
States or Canada. (See American Gas Licur Journat, June 16, ’86, pp. 346-7.) 


P. 0. Box 3695, PERKINS & C0,, 228 and 229 N. Y. Produce Exchange 7AyE,SrRe"" 


JAMES & WILLIAM W OOD, The Forest Ci City Naptha Co, 


REFINERS OF 


Gas and Cannel Goal Contractors, Rea Crown Brana 
No. 40 St. Enoch Sq., Glasgow. No. 2 Talbot Court, London. NAPTHA AND GASOLINES,. 


ALSU MANUFAUTCRERS OF 











Proprietors of the BATHVILLE COLLIERIES (which produce the. | A Special Grade of Naptha for 


celebrated BOGHEAD CANNEL), Shields, Shieldmuir, Drumpeller, and | Gas Companies 
| FOR ENRICHING COAL CAS. 
other Collieries. This Firm offer | Correspondence solicited. 


No. 43 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


| STANDARD CANNELS, | ‘Iio Gas Companies. 


Unequaled as Gas Enrichers. | We make to onder CAP BURNERS to bum any amoun 


under a stated pressure. Send for samples. 


Analyses, prices, and all further information furnished on application to | “1% SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and STREET 
. MAIN PROVING APPARATUS. 


Agency for U.S., Room 93, Nos. 2& 4Stone St, N.Y. City, 9 “~ *“ GS Boxe, 


The Wilbraham Gas Exhauster, 


“BAEER SYSTEM,” 


WITH ENGINE ATTACHED, ON SAME BED PLATE OR WITHOUT. 
Best, Cheapest and Most Durable Exhauster known. 


WILBRAHAM BROS., 
No. 2320 Frankiord Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COKE CRUSHERS. 


GAS COALS, GAS COALS. 





Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Mountain Brook Steam and Smithing Coals, 


AURORA, TYRCONNELL & 
PALATINE GAS COALS. 


Foundry & Crushed Coke Shipped Direct from Ovens 
Mines Situated at 


Newburgh, Flemington & Fairmont, W.Va. 


HOME OFFICE, 
33 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 
CHAS. MACKALL, Cen. Manger. 
CHAS, W. HAYS, Agent in New York, 


Room 147, WASHINGTON BUILDING, No. 1 Broadway. 
Shipping wharves at Locust Point, Baltimore. 





ammnniedenthiaieneteten 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 


DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies and Manufacturers of Fire Clay Goods 
Throughout the Country. 


ROUSSEL & HICKS, {BANGS & HORTON, 
71 Broadway, N.Y. ) ( 16 Kilby St., Boston. 
Mines in Harrison Co., West Va. Wharves, Locust Point, Balt. 
Company’s Office, 15 German St., Baltimore, Md. 


Among the consumers of Degpard Coal we name: Manhattan 
Gas Light Co., N. Y.; Metropolitan Gas Light Co., N. Y.: Jersey 
City, (N. J.) Gas Light Co.; Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co.: 
Portland (Maine) Gas Light Co. Reference to them is requested. 











AGENTS. 

















SIMPLE, STRONG, AND DURABLE. 
0. M, Keller, sec. & supt. Gas Lt.& Coke Co. Columbus, Ind. 


Correspondence Solicited. 








GAS COMPANIES, ATTENTION! 


Increase the demand for Coke by using the 


Star Goke Breaker. 


SIMPLE, CHEAP, DURABLE. EASILY SHARPENED 
BY ANY BLACKSMITH. 


é B. J. ALLEN, Newark GasCo., Newark,N.J. 


King’s Treatise on Coal Gas. 


The most complete work on Coal Gas ever published 


Pa Tr NTep 








Three Vols. Bound, $30. 


Ae M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Sts, Ne Y. 





eb SY 


PENN GAS COAL CGO, 


OFFER THEIR 


Coal, Carefully Screened & Prepared for Gas Purposes, 





Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin and Penn Stations on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 


Principal Office: 


203 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILA., PA, 


Points ofr Shipment: 


Pennsylvania Railroad Piers; Greenwich Wharves, Delaware 
River; Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. J. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


Superior Kanawha Gas Coals, Cannelton Cannel, 


Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COALS, 
From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 


C. B. ORCUTT, Sales Agent. | OFFICE, 150 BROADWAY, NY. 











FRANCIS H. JACKSON, Prest. EDMUND H. MCCULLOUGH, V.-Prest. CHas. F. GODSHALL, Treas. H. C. ADAMS, Sec. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Penn. 


PwPOINTS OF SHIPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J., 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 








Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas 
siving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa. 























A. M. SCOTT, PRESIDENT. A. DEMPSTER, C.E., SECRETARY. W. K. GILLESPIE, TREASURER. 


MONONGAHELA AND PETERS CREEK GAS COAL 00., 


PRODUCERS OF 


Goal Bluff Gas Coal. 


MINES LOCATED ON THE MONONGAHELA DIVISION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RR. 
IN THE CENTRAL PORTION OF THE PITTSBURGH COAL FIELD. 





Points of Shipment—Buffalo, Cleveland, Erie, Chicago, New Orleans. 


Since the introduction of Coal Bluff Gas Coal it has taken rank among the few first-class Gas Coals, and ac 
knowledges no superior in gas-giving qualities, ease of working, quality of coke, and freedom from impurities 


General Eastern Agents, ANDREW LANGDON & CO0., Buffalo, N. Y. 
General Western Agents, ANDREW LANGDON & C0., Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee Agents, F.R. BUELL &CO0., - - - Milwaukee, Wis. 


General Office, 43 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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_GAS METERS. 





HARRIS, 


GAS METERS. 





The U. 8S. Centennial Commission 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


GRIFFIN & CO., 


G AS” M ETE RS. 











Twelfth and Brown Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. No. 49 Dey Street, N.Y. City, and No. 75 North Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


Lhe Exhibit cousists of a Series of METEKS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, ard embody a number of sundry improvements which 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 


Attesi—J. L. CAMPBELL, 
Secretary, pro-tem 


Signed—A. IT. GOSHORN, 
Director General 


J. BR. HAWLEY, 


President 











Dry Gas Meter. 


With 39 years’ experience and the 
best facilities for manufacturing, 
is enabled to furnish reliable work 
and answer orders promptly 





IN ALIN Le SLU Es 


No. 153 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DRY GAS METERS. 
Station Meters of any Capacity. 


Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges. 


Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 


METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 


Patent Cluster Lanterns for Street Illumination. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


We are prepared to furnish to Gas “sets and aos ee in 


books, at prices named : 


KING’S TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF COAL 
GAS. Three vols.; $10 per vo! 


GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIaM RICHARDS. 4o., with 
numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cloth binding. $12. 

THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL, by F. W. HaktTiey. $2.50. 

TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS 2.80 

GAS MANAGER'S HANDBOOK, by THOS. NEWBIGGING. $4.8v. 

GAS CONSUMER'S GUIDE. $1 

A GUIDE TO GAS LIGHTING. 4 cents. 

GAS MEASUREMENT AND GAS METER TESTING, by F. W 
HARTLEY. $1.60 


(;AS CONSUMER’S HANDBOOK, by WILLIAM RICHARDS, C.E.; 
18mo., Sewed. 20 cents 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON GAS AND VENTILATION 
with Special Relation to IJuminating, Heating, and Cooking 
by Gas, by E. E. PERKINS. $1.25 


The above will be torwarded by 
forwarding any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 


draft, or post office money order. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THoMss Box. Sec 
ond edition. $5 


GAS WORKS—THEIR ARRANGEMENT, CONSTRUCTION, 
PLANT, AND MACHINERY. $8 


OOAL; ITS HISTORY AND USE, by PrRor. THORPE. $8.50. 
THE GAS WORKS OF LONDON, by COLBURN. 60 cents 


THE GAS FITTER’S GUIDE, Showing the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Lighting with Coal Gas, by JOHN ELDREDGE. 40 
cents 


GAS WORKS, AND MANUFACTURING COAL GAS, HUGHES 
$2.20 

THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL GAS WORKS, by C. J. R 
BUMPHREYS. $1. 


MANUAL FOR GAS ENGINEERING STUDENTS, by D. LEE, 
40 cents 


HOW TO MANAGE GAS, by F. WILKINS. Paper. 20 cents. 


express, upon receipt of price. We 


the topics treated of, the following 


THE GAS MANAGER IN THE LABORATORY, by a Practica 


Student. 8vo., Cloth. $1.50 


THE DOMESTIC USES OF COAL GAS, AS APPLIED TO 


LIGHTING, by W. Svu@G. $1.40. 


DISTILLATION OF COAL TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 
by GEO. LUNGE. $8.50. 


A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE COMMERCIAL VAL- 
UES OF GAS COALS AND CANNELS, by D. A. GRAHAM 
8vo., Cloth. $8. 


GAS ABS A SOURCE OF LIGHT, HEAT, AND POWER, by 
C.J. R. HUMPHREYS. 10 cents. 


GAS COMPANIES DIRECTORY. $10 
GAS VERSUS ELECTRIC LIGHT. 50 cents. 


PURIFICATION OF COAL GAS, by R. P. SPICE. 8yo. $8. 


take especial pains in securing and 


All remittances should be made by check, 


A. M. tensed & oe.. No. 42 Pine Street. New York. 











KINC’S TREATISE ON COAL CAS. 


fhe most complete work on Coal Gas ever published. Three vola., bound $30 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, 


New York, 
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GAS METERS. GAS METERS. | GAS METERS. 
T. C. HOPPER, Pres. G. J. MoGOURKEY, Vice-Pres. (New York). WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. & Treas. (New York). WM. H. DOWN Sec. 
\ ws) - ( ' =, i ‘ - ’ Te 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS 
Manufactories: GAS STOV ES, | Agencies: 
SUGG@’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS, | 177 Blin Street, Cincinnath. 


512 W. 22d St., N. Y. vile ce 7 ee 
, [  SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, | 210 6g Ye oa arent cnlcane. 


Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. } Wet Meters, with Lizar’s “Invariable Measuring” Drum, 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisc:. 








HEILME & McilHENNYyw, 


Successors to Harris & Brother. Established 1848.) 


CAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


CONTINUE AS HERETOFORE AT THE OLD ESTABLISHMENT, 


Nos. 1839 to 1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa.., 


To Manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Center Seals, Pressure Registers 
COVERNORS, INDICATORS, PHOTOMETERS, & ALL OTHER KINDS OF APPARATUS FOR USE IN GAS WORKS. 





From our long practical experience of the business, and from our personal supervision of all work, we car guarantee all orders to be executed promptly 


and in every respect satisfactori:y. 








J WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. and Treas. WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. 8. L. JONES, Sec. Ss. V. MERRICK, Supt. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 


1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 142 Chambers St., New York. 
76 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
WALDO BROS., Agents, 88 Water St., Boston. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE “SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES, FORK COOKING AND HEATING PUKPOSES. 
Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Oylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meter 
Lump Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum i.. 
cisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry and Wet (us 


ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 
Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


GOODWIN’S IMPROVED LOWE’S JET PHOTOMETER. 


Agents for Brav’s Patent Gas Burners and Lanterns. 


Special! attention to repairs of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. G. B. EDWARDS, Mang’r, New York 
: . E. H. B. TWINING, Mang’r, Chicago. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. Represented by A. B. STANNARD. 








D. MCDONALD & CO., 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS. 


(Hstablished 1854.) 
51 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y. 34 & 36 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC. 
Also STAR GAS STOVES, RANGES, and HEATING STOVES. 


We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by our long experience (29 years) sand personal supervision of every detail, we 
tee) justified in assuring the public that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. Every Meter emanating from our establishment will bear the State Lospector’s 
Banos, and will be fully warranted by us. Our Annual and Calendar will be sent to Gas Companies upon application 
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GAS STOVES. GAS STOVES. GAS STOVES. 


HE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER C0,, 


1012-18 Filbert St., Phila, 142ChambersSt,N.Y., 76 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Agents, WALDO BROTHERS, 88 Water Street, Boston. 

















WM. W. GOODWIN, Pres. & TREAS. G. B. EDWARDS, Mang’r, N. ¥. 
W. H. MERRICK, VICE-PRES. 


LEWIS JONES. Gec , E. H. B. TWINING, Mang’r, Chicago. 
BAMUEL V. MERRICK, oe. SOLE MANOFACTURERS OF THE Represented by A. B. STANNARD. 


“SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES 


The Most Economical, Efficient, and Durable Cas Stove Made. 


___HOT WATER. _ 













COLD WATER. 
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I.—Safety Hot Water Generator and Boller. IIl.—Gas Cooking Stove No. 8 B. 


Safety Hot Water Cenerator and Boiler. New Style Cas Cooking Stove. 


Cut I. represents our Safety Gas Hot Water Generator and Boiler, arranged for home use. Cut IT. represents our New Style Cooking Stove. As will be seen, it has an ornamented cast 
This most easy, quick, and economical way of preparing « warm bath, or for heating water for iron base and front, and extension shelves. The oven burner, which is atmospheric (unless 
any omestic purpose, entirely supersedes any nocessity for the use of ranges or stoves—a great otherwise ordered), is of an entirely new and improved pattern (patent applied for). 
comfort, particalarly in hot weather. The boiler being self-filling. as the hot water is drawn off, are of greater capacity than those of the old style. 
can never become empty, thus preventing the possibility of any accident. 


The ovens 
The top, in conjunction with the outlet pipe, 
is designed to carry off all products of combustion; hence the outlet pipe must be connected with 
We beg to call attention to the cast iron pan which is now attached to the legs of the a flue, or the stove will not work properly. 


Generator (see illustranon). This is to catch the drippings from the Coil, which many persons This Stove has 4 boiling burners in top of hot plate. ll fittings are nickel plated. We are 
suppose come fr vin a leak, when in fact they are produced by condensation. This condensation making this style of Cooking Stove in the following sizes—viz., No. 7 B, No.8 B, No. 9B, and 
iscause by he hot fame coming in contact with the coil filed with cold water. No. 10 B, 





News Style Hot Piates. 


Cut 11, represen ovr New Style of Hot P'ates, of which we are making No. 106 (two small boiling burners), No. 107 (two medium sized 
oiling burners), ard No, 10 (two medium and one large boiling burner), See new Catalogue aud Price List for further particulars, 
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